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Worry? Who, him? Well, maybe about whether 
he’s using the right club. But on the golf course or 
at home, that’s about as much worrying as any man 
has to do. The Travelers umbrella of insurance pro- 
tection can take most of life’s big problems off your 


shoulders. The children’s education, your retire- 
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ment, health, home, auto—you can cover all your 
needs in one complete program. Get your insurance 
program up to par. Look in the Yellow Pages for 
your Travelers man and start enjoying the con- 
venience of one plan, one man, one monthly check to pay 


under The Travelers umbrella of insurance protection. 
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Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 





, 


“We cut selling costs in half by phoning between visits’ 


says C. V. Lancaster, president and general manager, ee eer er he 4 

: A : ' ' 
Shoreline Hardware Co., Traverse City, Michigan 

: » Co., city ' I 

? 6 1 LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

; I ' 

“About 6 months ago, our selling expenses were run- Here are some examples: 

ning more than 5% of sales,’ reports Mr. Lancaster. “All : s we sate \ 

g @ C é I ree ' Traverse City to Chicago. . . . . ) 85¢) 

of our contacts were made on personal visits. We saw each ' 3 a a ' 

al ; 1 Pittsburgh to Cincinnati . . . . . ¢ ' 

customer about once every three weeks. \ 2 \ 

“T] lecided ii by : Phoenix to Los Angeles. . . . . . $1.10 : 

1en we decided to start calling each customer by Long kesas'e - 

: k ; agit ag = - Z y = : Birmingham to Washington, D.C. . $1.40 : 
Distance at least twice between visits. What a difference! H 1 
: : ' Houston to Newark, NJ... . . . . $1.80 ' 
Sales shot up, and costs went down. Sales costs are now h I 
about 2% instead of 5%.” : These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three : 

' minutes, Add the 10% federal excise tax ! 
. ' . 7 *,* ! ! 
Long Distance pays off! Use it now ... for all it’s worth! 3g 
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The Big Picture 
Sir: 

Kudos for the story on the Post-Dispatch’s 
Bill Mauldin [July 21]. Although never 
known for its adaptability to new ideas, the 
Midwest can be proud of Dan Fitzpatrick’s 
equally corrosive successor. Mauldin gives 
fair promise of adhering to Joseph Pulitzer's 
platform: “Always fight for progress and 
reform, never tolerate injustice or corruption, 
always fight demagogues of all parties.” 

Ropert E. YARBER 
East St. Louis, Il. 


Sir: 

Your story did the man and his art full 
justice. You show graphically why, for the 
second time in his life, Bill has become a 
national institution of the live and kicking 
division. 

Rosert B. GILvespPtIe 
New York City 


Sir: 

When you listed the top American cartoon- 
ists, you failed to include one of the best 
editorial and political cartoonists in America 
today. 

Walt Kelly's brilliant satire and political 
comment in his cartoons certainly make 
him one of the truly outstanding represent- 
atives of his profession. 

Dovuctas IRELAND 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Sir: 

With just one paragraph, your fine cover 
story on Bill Mauldin dismisses the impor- 
tance of the greatest American cartoonist 
since Nast. 

Ii you give Nast credit for deflating the 
“image” of Boss Tweed without giving equal 
credit to Herblock for deflating the “image” 
of the late sawdust Caesar from Wisconsin, 
you make a great error of omission. 

Marvin E. SCHULMAN 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 

Bill Mauldin seems to change his “princi- 
ples” according to his personal position at 
a given time. 

When he was an enlisted man, all the 
officers were monsters or morons. Now that 
he has an expensive home, family responsibil- 
ities and $20,000 a year, he is suddenly 
against Khrushchev and all like him, who 
must have loved him for all he did to help 
them sow disrespect in the old days. 

Epitu E. SEKowskKI 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


Sir: 

Now that Mauldin has it made (your 
cover, plus 26 thou’ per), is he big enough 
to hit? 

My view is that his good ideas and 
draughtsmanship are limited by his old- 
fashioned, mushy medium and _ his refusal 
to stoop to symbolism. 

What's wrong with symbolism? It was a 
pretty good tool in the hands of Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Nast and is today in 
Richard Q. Yardley’s wonderful work [for 
the Baltimore Sun}. 

Mauldin is a comer all right, but he’s 
years behind Yardley. 


Ss 








BurcEs GREEN 
Providence Journal 
Providence 
Sir: 
In a discussion I had with Lieut. General 


George S. Patton Jr. shortly after Bill 
Mauldin's encounter with him, he expressed 
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his disapproval of Mauldin’s portrayal of 
the front-line soldiers: the cartoons could 
influence too many rear-echelon soldiers—all 
the way back to England, if not the U.S.— 
into affecting similar sloppy appearances in 
order to look like combat soldiers. 

General Patton contended that this could 
unnecessarily make for a widespread problem 
in military discipline and apparently based 
his opinion on the rather surprising assertion 
that “we had the same trouble with Bairns- 
father in the last war.” Which at least 
shows that Mauldin was following a hal- 
lowed military tradition. 

DAVE BREGER 
South Nyack, N.Y. 


@ General Patton's remark to Reader Breger 
(who is himself a cartoonist, creator of the 
much put-upon “Private Breger”) was an 
apt comparison, even if it was not a sound 
complaint. Dashing Captain Bruce Bairns- 
father went to France in 1914 with Britain's 


BRUCE GAIRNSFATHER—-TATLER AND BYSTANDER 
“WELL, IF YOU KNOWS OF A BETTER ‘OLE, 
Go TO IT” 


Royal Warwickshire Regiment, saw his car- 
toons—featuring a character called “Old 
Bill”—become immensely popular with sol- 
diers and civilians alike. For a Bairnsfather 
World War I classic, which could have served 
as a@ prototype for Mauldin's World War II 
Willie and Joe cartoons, see cut.—Eb. 


Sir: 

Why build up Mauldin at the expense of 
all other American editorial cartoonists? 
Sure, he’s good, but not that good—and we 
are not that bad. 

A calmer paean would show that he has 
more in common with the rest of us than 
otherwise. In the first place, he doesn’t draw 
very well, which establishes him as our pure 
blood brother. Second, like most of the 
others he has borrowed a good part of his 
technique. Third, he deals more in indignities 
than profundities. Fourth, he has good days 
and bad days as do we all. 

It is only fair now that Time turn its 
imagination loose and trip down the hier- 
archic stairs through the also-rans, and even 
into the never-weres. Our profession is in 
need of variety—not a grand sachem. 

CHARLES O. BISSELL 
Editorial Cartoonist 
The Tennesseean 
Nashville 


Brief Glory 
Sir: 

Your vivid account of the Tour de France 
[July 21] reminded me of a day, almost 
ten years ago, when my girl friend and I 
achieved a certain celebrity in one of the 
regional bicycle races that precede the big 
Tour. 

Riding a couple of dilapidated, rented 
bicycles, we had set out to cycle from 
Montpellier to Nimes. We noticed from the 
start that there was unusual activity along 
the normally deserted rural highway, but it 
was only after we had covered several 
kilometers that we realized that the little 
groups of people who thronged every inter- 
section were calling out to us, “Allez, alles, 
Mesdemoiselles! Vous étes les premiéres!"” 

We were following the route of the Grand 
Tour du Midi and we were, in truth, “in 
the lead.” 

IpaA Kosciesza 
Chicago 


Monumental Party 
Sir: 

I wasn’t too surprised when Mrs. Kennedy 
decided to use the lawn of our national 
shrine at Mount Vernon for a dinner party 
{July 21]. Perhaps this can be followed by 
a cook-out at the Lincoln Memorial. 

Epwarp R, Weppon, M.D. 
Stockbridge, Mich. 


Sir: 

Three cheers to Jackie Kennedy for her 
continued creativity and imagination in mak- 
ing use of Mount Vernon to entertain. 

JoHN VOGEL 
Narberth, Pa. 


The End of the Story 
Sir; 

You are to be commended for your fine 
obituary on Ernest Hemingway [July 14]. 
You have captured his lasting contribution 
to our language and literature with the 
objectivity and good sense that Hemingway 
himself would have admired. 

When I first heard of his death, I was 
reminded of a line from Death in the After- 
noon; “If two people love each other there 
can be no happy end to it.” In a_ sense, 
Ernest Hemingway’s love affair was with the 
tragic world which he created in his novels, 
and with the tragic characters who rimmed 
that world. What happened at Ketchum 
was, ironically, no happy end. 

ALEXANDER MEDLICOTT JR. 
Seattle 


Sir: 

Your dissection of Hemingway the man is 
unnecessary. It would be better to accept 
that artists are imperfect people. The fact 
that some produce nearly perfect works does 
not alter the fact. Nature does not create 
artists, Artists create themselves by over- 
reacting to their experiences and yielding to 
a neurotic need to inform humanity of their 
joys, miseries and impressions, Normal people 
are not driven by these abnormal needs, 
thus do not produce works of art. 

Cuartes F. BirreLe 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Sir: 

Your deeply understanding review was in 
the main admirable, but you failed to clarify 
the strange incongruity of his Henleyesque ca- 
reer with its anticlimax in the Catholic 
funeral ceremony. Beyond the nebulous im- 
plication that Hemingway was either an 
agnostic or an atheist, there is nothing in 
your article to inform the reader as to 
whether he was enough of a Catholic to 
warrant the obsequies, whether in life he 
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would have authorized them, or whether the 
rites were anything more than an expression 
of his mourners’ troubled sense of decorum. 

LEONARD MONZERT 
West Newton, Mass. 


@ The prayers at Hemingway's grave were 
conducted by a Catholic priest at the request 
of his widow. Hemingway had become a 
Catholic at the time of his second marriage 
but, as a divorced man, could not have 
had a funeral Mass—Eb. 


Sir: 

Hemingway ended his preface to The Fifth 
Column and the First Fortynine Stories in 
this way: “I would like to live long enough 
to write three more novels and twenty-five 
more stories, I know some pretty good 
ones.’ This was 1938. Did he make it? 

JOHN Scott TROTTER 
Los Angeles 


@ He made it only part way. After 19038 
he wrote three novels: For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, Across the River and Into the Trees 
and The Old Man and the Sea. Although 
he did a lot of other writing, he did not 
publish 25 short stories —Eb. 


Sir: 

I wonder if Hemingway was not, in this 
final act, testing all writers on what he had 
tried to teach them of blood, guts and 
death. If so, all failed the test except Time. 

Rurus J. CHRIsTGAu 
Oakland, Calif. 


One on the House 


Sir: 

I have read with considerable interest 
your article |July 21] on J. & B. scotch. 
Most of it was extremely accurate but may 
I stress that although I may be 63, I have 
been well embalmed and have no intention, 
in foreseeable future, of passing on the active 


management to my puberal, 53-year-old, 
brush-moustached, co-managing director, 
Mr. Ralph Cobbold. At time of writing, 


the result of your article is a wreath from 
my staff and an ominous closing in by my 
bookmakers and other creditors. As you 
have given my senility such worldwide pub- 
licity, perhaps you will give my reincarnation 
the same treatment. 
EpWARD TATHAM 
Managing Director 
Justerini & Brooks Ltd. 
London 


Sir: 

As Time said, color has nothing to do 
with the character, lightness or heaviness of 
Scotch whisky. Since the color of the finished 


| product is contributed mainly by the ad- 
| dition of burnt sugar or caramel, a heavy, 


preponderantly malty whisky might be quite 
light in color, while a whisky light in charac- 
ter might be any color that the shipper con- 














siders suitable. Both Black and White and 
Ballantine are regarded as light in character 
—neither should be described as “heavy.” 
Francis T. HUNTER 
President 
“21” Brands, Inc. 
New York City 


Kirk's Other Ghost 
Sir: 

Many thanks for the review of Old House 
of Fear | July 7). 

Recently I was delighted to be informed 
that I had purchased and restored a certified 
ghost, without knowing it: at Baldwin, 
Mich., where I acquired an old house for 
my father and stepmother. They converted a 
bedroom into a bathroom and restored the 
corner of a door frame that had been mys- 
teriously knocked away, apparently many 
years before. Then steps began to be heard 
in the corridors and on the stairs. My father, 
who never gave much credence to such phe- 
nomena, says this indubitably is a ghost, but 
he is rather at home with it. My stepmother 
often hears the footfalls, too. According to 
information they have gathered from old 
residents, this is supposed to be the revenant 
of an old man who blew off his head in 
that former bedroom, the shotgun charge 
destroying the corner of the door frame at 
the same time. 

RussELL KIRK 
Leven, Fife, Scotland 


Hitting the Trail 
Sir: 

You have everything in that wonderful, 
wacky camping cover [July 14] except the 
mosquitoes. 

RozeELLAH R. BARNARD 
Carmel, Calif. 
Sir: 

Please accept our appreciation for the 
beautiful picture of our Ozark country and 
the Buffalo River. 

Sometimes we get the feeling that Ar- 
kansas is the little state that the nation 
forgot. 

Ray S. MANor 
Exccutive Secretary 
Arkansas Motor-Hotel Association 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Sir: 

You perhaps have had other letters re- 
garding the picture and section of the 
camping story about Dr. Samuel L. Painter. 
He died of a coronary thrombosis Sat., July 
8. Time reached us on Tuesday, the day of 
his funeral. 

Thank you again for adding to the won- 
derful memories that we all have of a young 
man who gave his few short years in full 
dedication to the healing of people. 

Mrs. Cote H. Roperts 
Albuquerque 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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cE a SE 
your physician is many things 
to many people... 

Se 





The practice of medicine isa 

unique thing, It requires of 

the physician a degree of technical and 
scientific competence which we do not 
demand of any other person from whom 
we seck service in our personal lives. 


The physician must truly be a scientist versed not only in 
the complexity of the body's functions and ailments, but 
also in the application of that knowledge in the face of 
thousands of variables represented by the diversity of the 
human race itself. 


And the stakes are high. They are health, and life itself... 
your health and life, or those of your loved ones. 





Is it any wonder that medical practice is a personal service 
of greater than normal concern to all of us? It is an intimate 
relationship based on trust, respect, and confidence. It, more 
than any other service relationship, requires that you have 
completely unfettered opportunity to choose your doctor 
freely. It, more than any other service relationship, requires 
the type of individualized, personal attention which cannot 
possibly be reduced to punch-card precision or survive 
impersonal regimentation. 


One of a series of messages about your physician, presented 
as a public service by Mead Johnson Laboratories, manufacturers of 
nutritional and pharmaceutical products 


Mead Johnson 
Laboratories 


Symbol of service in medicine 


A DIVISION OF MEAG JOHNSON & COMPANY, EVANSVILLE 21, INDIANA 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


G3 tS M. Cnser 


HE difficulties of putting together a cover story such as this 

week’s on General Maxwell Taylor involve many familiar 
obstacles—the limitations of national security, the wariness 
of bureaucrats, the imposed silences on Pentagon brass, the 
guardedness of friends, and the prudence of enemies. All these 
are known hazards, and Time’s Washington Bureau Chief John 
Steele had little trouble coping with them, as he dispatched 
Hugh Sidey to explore White House angles. Neil MacNeil to 
sound out Capitol Hill reactions, and Military Affairs Corre- 
spondent Jonathan Rinehart to report on the general himself. 

Rinehart boned up by looking up old Taylor comrades in the 
torst Airborne Division and reading not only Tavlor’s own 
book, but more than a thousand pages of military testimony 
before congressional committees. Then he set forth to interview 
his subject. who proved courteously cooperative—but busy. 
The very fact that made General Taylor cover-worthy this 
week—his role in the vital decision-making on Berlin—also 
made him inaccessible to interviewing for long stretches of 
time. Rinehart’s final interview with Taylor was conducted at a 
brisk semi-dogtrot through Arlington National Cemetery, The 
general likes to start his day at Fort Myer, Va., with a mile 
and a quarter of “walking.” Rinehart tagged along, trying to 
scribble a note or two on the run. “As we burst out of the ceme- 
tery,” reported Rinehart, “the general’s waiting car was a 
happy sight for the rest of the trip, When we reached the White 
House, young (59) ex-Paratrooper Taylor smiled at visibly 
wilted, old (31) ex-Navyman Rinehart, who is more used to air- 
craft carrier wardrooms, and said, ‘Nice invigorating way to 
start the day, isn’t it? 





IME, bringing all things, finds some of its news in the 

Pentagon, or in Bizerte; other news is made in concert 
hall or scientist's laboratory. But some of our best result from 
a story idea that just pops into a writer’s head, and which he 
then sets out to develop. Such an idea was Time’s much- 
discussed story last year on non-books. This week's Education 
section has another such inspired exploration of a familiar but 
unrecognized phenomenon, Education Editor Robert Shnayer- 
son got to thinking about the proliferation of organizations 
whose initials add up to a message—from CARE to CORE to 
SHAPE—and discovered that if the Greeks didn’t have a word 
for it, they might have: acronyms. All this adds up to a rec- 
ommended story this week, “The Acronymous Society.” The 
way things are going, there will soon have to be a new society 
called BANE, for Ban on Acronymic-Named Enterprises. 
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THE COLD WAR 


Chief of Staff 


(See Cover} 
Military measures have no merit in 
themselves. They are only tools of a 
broader strategy in a cold or hot war. 
These are the words of the paratroop 
general who led “The Battered Bastards 


of Bastogne.” of the military diplomat 


who commanded U.S. troops in Berlin 
(1949) and Korea (1953). of the schol- 
arly Superintendent of the U.S. Mili- 


tary Academy at West Point (1945), of 
the restless, rebellious Army Chief of 
Staff under Dwight Eisenhower. They 
are the words of General Maxwell Dav- 
enport Taylor, U.S.A. (ret.), soldier and 
Statesman who, by a remarkable turn 
in the wheel of fortune and the special 
needs of John F. Kennedy, last week had 
the biggest, toughest job of his career: 
military and intelligence adviser to the 
President of the United States. 

Since he began his job last 
month, Maxwell Taylor has been 
at the President’s side during 
every major discussion of the 
gathering crises facing the na- 
tion: Southeast Asia, the loom- 
ing difficulty of Red China and 
the U.N.. and especially Ber- 
lin, where grateful citizens have 
named a street Taylorstrasse to 
honor his service there. As the 
new man on the White House 
staff, Taylor has been scrupu- 
lously careful not to give advice 
until asked—but he was being 
asked more and more, as he won 





Kennedy's confidence with a 
manner both incisive and deci- 
sive. Says Kennedy: detini- 


tive, tough mind.” Fast emerg- 
ing as the strong man of the 
White House staff, Taylor is in 
fact President Kennedy's chief 
of staff in the basic task of plot- 
ting U.S. cold war strategy. 

All of a sudden, he seems to 
be everywhere in official Wash- 
ington—an aloof, handsome man 
with cool china blue eyes, a 
knack for sketching a problem 
in broad perspective, and a tal- 
ent for hammering out explicit 
courses of action. Last week he 
attended the meeting of the Na- 
tional Security Council, took 
part in the intensive, two-hour 
session with Kennedy in the 


White House where plans for Berlin be- 
gan to harden. From time to time, he sat 
in on the President’s talks with official 
visitors. He made himself available to the 
White House team on problems far re- 
moved from the military. Over and over 
again, Kennedy staffers were heard to 
say: “Let's go ask Taylor about this.” 

Flexible or Inflexible? Maxwell Tay- 
lor’s presence in the White House is sym- 
bolic of an evolving change in the U.S. 
military posture, a change that is reflected 
in the planning for Berlin and Southeast 
Asia, and in the defense budget now before 
Congress. For Taylor is the leading advo- 
cate of the philosophy of “flexible re- 
sponse” to Soviet aggression—a varied 
U.S. capability for action that might 
range all the way from rifle fire to a hail 
of nuclear missiles on Moscow. Taylor 
argues that the nuclear standoff between 
Russia and the U.S. makes a “general 
war” less likely than a “limited war,” 








U.S. TANKs ON BERLIN’s TAYLORSTRASSE 


The goal: more than one response to aggression. 


CIATED PRESS 


which would be fought by conventional 
armies backed up, if need be. by tactical 
atomic weapons. Many U.S, military men 
claim that the U.S. is now prepared for 
limited warfare. but Taylor has argued 
time and again that the U.S. is ill- 
equipped to counter aggression with any 
means but the “inflexible response” of 
nuclear retaliation. 

Faced with a conventional attack, says 
Taylor, the U.S. now has no alternative 
but to risk national suicide by starting 
an all-out war “or retreat in the face of 
the superiority of Soviet conventional 


forces. We have accepted as a deliberate 
decision continued inferiority on the 
ground in those areas where we may be 


challenge ed on the C ommunis st periphery.’ 

"Sense of Urgency." As Army Chief of 
Staff from 1955 to 1959, Taylor fought 
unsuccessfully for a bigger and better- 
equipped Army, finally quit in frustration, 
and poured his theories into an outs spoken 
book he called The Uncertain 
Trumpet. As a sort of casual 
afterthought, Taylor admitted 
in his book that his program 
would call for a budget of from 
$50 billion to $55 billion a year, 
a sum that invoked  scoffing 
laughter in Congress. But the 
book caught the eye of Sena- 
tor Kennedy, who contributed a 
blurb for the publisher: “This 
volume is characterized by an 
unmistakable honesty, clarity of 
judgment, and a genuine sense 
of urgency.” 

Since then, President Kenne- 
dy seems to have bought Tay- 
lor’s views on limited war, The 
Administration’s $47.7 billion 
defense budget now before the 
Senate contains over $1 billion 
more than last year’s to buy 
equipment for fighting a limited 
war. The nation’s limited war 
forces will get another big boost 
this week when Kennedy an- 
nounces that he will ask Congress 
for over $3 billion more for de- 
fense (see Foreign Relations). 

The planning for Berlin, en- 
dorsed by both Taylor and Ad- 
viser Dean Acheson, calls for 
the U.S. to be prepared to fight 
a limited war, instead of dev- 
astating Russia with H-bombs 
as soon as a Soviet soldier fires 
the first rifle shot. The Admin- 
istration’s reasoning: a limited 


war against Russia would leave the situa- 
tion flexible enough so that general war 
might be averted. Meny U.S. officials 
argue that, by definition, it would be im- 
possible for two great powers such as the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. to fight a limited 
war. But Taylor has long claimed that a 
limited war in Europe was indeed possi- 
ble. To take the other view, Taylor says 
in The Uncertain Trumpet, “means that 
any collision of patrols would automati- 
cally result in general atomic war.” 
Steely Glint. In his new job General 
Taylor wears sober civilian suits, but they 
do nothing to cloak the commanding air 
of a professional soldier. Though he is 
doing his best to fit in with the free- 
wheeling White House staffers—as non- 
military a group as any college faculty— 
the first time one of the resident eggheads 
greeted Taylor with an airy “Good morn- 
ing, Max,” the glint of steel flashed in 








German, Spanish and French. “Taylor is 
an intellectual.” says one White House 
staffer. “You give him a problem in the 
Middle East, and he wants to know how 
Xerxes handled it.’ 

April Fiasco. Although he had never 
met Taylor, President Kennedy was so im- 
pressed by The Uncertain Trumpet and 
the man’s general reputation that he be- 
gan looking for a job for him right after 
taking office. In all, Taylor was suggested 
for at least eight jobs on the New Fron- 
tier. Kennedy even considered him for 
Secretary of Defense but reluctantly de- 
cided against the idea because he did not 
want a military man in the job. 

Then, in April, John Kennedy made the 
great blunder of his Administration: he 
sent the ill-prepared. anti-Castro rebels 
into the Bay of Pigs. What was more. 
Kennedy made the military mistake of 
withholding air support from the rebels. 


DEFENSE SECRETARY MCNAMARA & GENERAL LEMNITZER 
Accommodation found; confidence lost. 


the general's eye. But Taylor managed to 
restrain his celebrated talent for chew- 
ing out an offender and smiled a casual 
hello, 

For all his bone-hard military manner 
Taylor has shown the Kennedys that he 
can handle himself agilely in any social 
situation—from humorously barbed. din- 
ner-party small talk to the more energetic 
competition of the tennis court. Taylor 
frequently takes on Bobby Kennedy, has 
con “ded to a friend: “We're pretty even. 
But when they give me a good doubles 
partner, I usually win. 

Occasionally cupping a hand to an ear 
—he was deafened slightly by a demoli- 
tion charge in the ‘30s T aylor has also 
demonstrated that he can hold his own 
in high-powered debate with such White 
House word men as McGeorge sundy 
the former faculty dean of Harvard Uni- 
versity, M.1.T.’s Walt Rostow, or Arthur 
Schlesinger, Harvard’s Pulitzer prizewin- 
ning historian. A linguist of intimidating 
intensity, Taylor is fluent in Japanese, 
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Publicly, Kennedy shouldered the re- 
sponsibility for the Cuban fiasco, but in 
private he blamed the advice he got from 
the Central Intelligence Agency and the 
military guidance he received from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Mad and upset 
Kennedy looked about for a man to find 
out what went wrong. A quick phone call 
and Maxwell Taylor took the job. 

For nearly two months. Taylor and 
Bobby Kennedy holed up in an office in 
the Pentagon and worked over CIA data 
with the help of CIA Chief Allen Dulles 
and Chief of Naval Operations Arleigh 
Burke. Last month, with the concurrence 
of his colleagues. Taylor made his main 
report orally to John Kennedy. Said he 
the CIA should have no operational role 
in future major actions similar to the 
Cuban venture but should be allowed to 
continue small-scale, covert activities. 

Bigger Problem. But Jack Kennedy was 
already beginning to realize that a far 
bigger problem remained at the heart of 
his Administration—a_ problem _ tailor- 





made for Taylor. Every foreign crisis fac- 
ing the U.S.—from West Berlin to South 
Viet Nam—has its military implications. 
But the White House staffers, in whom 
the President has confidence. have no mil- 
itary experience, and Kennedy had lost 
faith in the military advice that he was 
getting from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Says one ranking Pentagon official of 
Army General Lyman Lemnitzer, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs: “The President 
just doesn’t find Lemnitzer responsive to 
his needs. He's just not the forceful, dy- 
namic, persuasive person that this situa- 
tion requires.” 

Taylor was exactly the man the Presi- 
dent wanted to have around. Agreed Bob- 
by Kennedy, the Administration's recruit- 
ing officer: “We need a man like T vlor 
to give things a cold and fishy eye.” The 
problem was to put Taylor in a position 
to do just that. For a while, Kennedy 
toyed with the idea of replacing Lemnitzer 
with Taylor but gave it up because of the 
predictable explosion that the move would 
have touched off in the Pentagon and on 
Capitol Hill. Finally, Kennedy created a 
special job for Taylor: Military Repre- 
sentative of the President. 

Pentagon Battle. At the President's 
discretion, Taylor is available to give top- 
level. searching criticism on plans submit- 
ted by either the civilians in the White 
House or the military men in the Penta- 
gon. So far, Bundy, Rostow & Co. have 
worked well with Taylor because they 
admire his brains and background. But 
the Pentagon and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are bracing for a fight: they see 
Taylor's appointment as a direct chal- 
lenge to their authority. 

Taylor left himself few allies in the 
Pentagon when he shucked his uniform 
and stormed back into civilian life in 
1959. The Air Force is still enraged at his 
criticism of massive retaliation, calls his 
book “The Unclean Strumpet.” Senior 
Pentagon officers as a whole were shocked 
by his scheme to scrap the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in favor of a single Defense Chief 
of Staff. And most of the Army generals 
who supported Taylor's doctrine of flex- 
ible response have long since been trans- 
ferred to other posts. 

Says one former member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff: “Taylor was consistent, 
I'll say that for him. He never stopped 
pressing the case for limited war, and he 
never demonstrated much understanding 
of the other side of the picture. Well, he 
was wrong all the way, and he was con- 
sistent in that, too.” 

Hill Barrage. Military Analyst S.L.A. 
(“Slam”) Marshall of the Detroit News, 
a retired brigadier general and one of the 
nation’s leading military historians (The 
River and the Gauntlet), has serious res- 
ervations about the man he followed 
through Normandy, Holland, Belgium 
and Korea. “I think I know Max Taylor 
as well as any man in America. He was 
an extraordinary battle commander—the 
most tightly self-disciplined officer I ever 
knew. But Taylor is the wrong man for 
this job. Taylor is not a conciliator. He’s 
actively interested in the exercise of pow- 
er for his own sake.” 
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On Capitol Hill, a regiment of Renub- 
licans, supported by some dissident Dem- 
ocrats, is already sighting and ready to 
open fire on Taylor at his first mistake. 
In part, the opposition to the general 
stems from his past attacks on Gener: 
Dwight Eisenhower and the Joint Chiefs, 
but a surprising amount of it is smolder- 
ing resentment of Taylor's reserved man- 
ner—as if any 
were a dangerous sym] 
was always a loner,” 
man. “He'd never mix with the fellows 
when we went on trips, drink a beer or 
join in chitchat. He'd go over in a corner 
of the plane and read a book. 
Hill teader; “I see nothing but 
ahead. 

By the Book. With storm signals like 


these slapping vigorou ly in dangerous 





degree of introspection 
indeed. “He 


savs one Congress- 


tom 





Says one 


trouble 











winds, Kennedy and Taylor are picking 
their course with caution. Said Kenne- 
dy to an associate: “This appointment 


doesn't inject Taylor between me and the 
Pentagon until I assign him to a specific 
problem.” Taylor, for his part, has as- 
sured the Joint Chiefs that he will help 
them get the President's ear, has promised 
to inform them about anything of sub- 
stance he tells Kennedy. 

The man most endangered by Taylor's 
appointment is Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara, the former Ford president who 
is working 72 hours a week to tighten 
civilian control over the Pentagon. Mc- 
Namara has already alienated the Joint 
Chiefs by slashing across service boun- 
daries and flouting traditions. If laylor 
in his turn, should cut him off from the 
President. McNamara would be floating 
in limbo. But since Taylor's appointment, 
three key policy papers requested by Ken- 
nedy have gone to the White House from 
the Pentagon, Kennedy had Taylor screen 
only one, and then instructed him to 
keep McNamara fully informed. “After 
that,” said one White House staffer, “Mc- 
Namara noticeably relaxed.’ Says one 
Pentagon official: “McNamara and Tay- 
lor are finding their minds work in much 
the same way. There's a good personal 
accommodation there.’ 

In everything he did last week, Max- 
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well Taylor was following the military 
textbook rule of working through chan- 
nels. Few soldiers have ever learned that 
book as well as Taylor. a man who leads 
not because he has the personal magnet- 
ism of a Patton or a Chennault, but be- 
cause he earns the respect of his men by 
simple professional skill and dogged de- 
votion to duty. “You just can’t get close 
to him.” says one man who has admired 
him for years. “Apparently he doesn’t 
need that.” Says another admirer: “He's 
strictly a West Point officer. He even 
kept his bearing one time when he got 
sick on some Atabrine pills. With his 


head in a pot. Maxwell Taylor still looked 





like a general. 

Army v. Navy. An only child, Tay- 
lor was born to a struggling lawyer in 
Keytesville, Mo., and raised in Kansas 
City. As a toddler, he I 


used to be en- 
thralled by his one-armed grandfather's 








TAYLOR AS PARATROOPER (1944 
Every risk. 


tales of riding with the Confederate cav- 
alry of General Jo Shelby. Young Max 
was a solemn five when he announced to 
his mother: “When I'm big. I’m going 
to West Point—that’s where the big boys 
go to be officers in the Army. 

But when Taylor graduated from high 
school in 1917 with straight E’s (for Ex- 
cellent) in Latin. Greek and Spanish. he 
hedged his bet on West Point by also tak- 
ing exams for Annapolis. He passed the 
Army’s test but flunked the Navy's be 
cause Of a vagueness about geography. 
Taylor: “If the Strait of Malacca 
had been in Europe, I might have been 
an admiral instead of a gener 

Brilliant Beginning. At West Point 
Taylor played varsity tennis, met a girl 
named Lydia Happer, whom he married 
in 1925. and graduated fourth in the 
Like top-ranking 
graduates, Taylor chose the engin 
as had his boyhood idol. Robert E. Lee 
and began his brilliant career. For most 


Says 





class ol 1922. many 





‘rs— 











Taytor & KENNEDY 
Always there. 


Army officers, the ‘20s and ‘30s were 
drab years of no activity and few promo- 
tions. Taylor was a lieutenant for 13 
years, but he led the lively life reserved 
for the outstanding young officer—lan- 
guage study in both France and Japan, a 
tour as an instructor at West Point 
then assignment to the Command and 
Staff School and the Army War College. 

In 1942 Brigadier General Taylor be- 
came artillery commander of the Army's 
first division, the 82nd, com- 
manded by General Matt Ridgway. He 
soon found that it was his kind of outfit. 
“I don’t like to jump.” Taylor once con- 
fessed frankly, “but I like to be with 
people who like to jump.” Taylor went 
into action with the 82nd in Africa and 
Sicily, earned a reputation as a 
tough, resourceful officer and was singled 
out for one of the most dramatic cloak- 
and-dagger missions of the war. 

Mission to Rome. In September 1943, 
with invasion imminent, Italy wanted 
desperately to surrender to the Allies. 
The Italians under Marshal Badoglio 
maintained that the 82nd could capture 
Rome by making a surprise landing. Gen- 
eral Dwight Eisenhower assigned Taylor 
ind Air Corps Colonel William T. Gardi- 
ner to check out the scheme by going 
to Rome. 

Aware that they stood a good chance 
of being captured, Taylor and Gardiner 
wore their uniforms lest they be shot as 
spies. The two men transferred from a 
British PT boat to an Italian corvette 
and were put ashore in the port of 


airborne 


soon 


Gaeta. They made the 75-mile trip to 
Rome in an Italian truck, staved back 
of the enemy lines for two davs, dis- 


covered that Badoglio could not give the 
support to a landing, called offi 
the attack by radio and were flown out 
to Tunis in an Italian plane. Eisenhower 
later wrote of Taylor: “The risks he ran 


necessary 


were greater than I asked any other 
agent or emissary to undertake during 
the war.” 

Click-Click. On the night of June 


6. 1944. Major General Taylor became 
the first American general to invade Eu- 
rope when he led his rorst Airborne 
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Division on the jump into Normandy. 
Taylor struggled out of his chute harness 
and found himself surrounded by mildly 
curious cows, For 20 minutes, Taylor 
hunted frantically for his division, Finally 
he heard the click-click of the toy cricket 
that his paratroopers used to signal in 
the darkness. Taylor click-clicked back 
jumped over a hedge and hugged a rorst 
G.I.—"‘the finest. most beautiful Ameri- 
can soldier I've ever seen. A fine private 
with his bayonet fixed.” 

Taylor then collected Brigadier General 
Tony McAuliffe, a flock of colonels and 
staff officers, a correspondent from Reu- 
ters and a few score soldiers and led 
the attack that opened up a causeway 
from Utah Beach for the 4th Division. 
Says Taylor: “Never were so few led by 
so many.” To his stunned surprise, Ta} 
lor got the Distinguished Service Cross 
for his part in the action after a staff 
officer sneaked his name onto the citation 
list. The embarrassed Taylor gave the 
officer a memorable chewing out. 

Rump Session. In Normandy, and later 
in Holland, Taylor proved himself to 
be a master tactician, maneuvered his 
division with consistent versatility to 
keep open roads and harass the enemy. 
He insisted on peak performance from 
his staff, unceremoniously sacked one sen- 
ior colonel for failing to act boldly. A 
stickler for discipline. Taylor once gave 
a lieutenant a medal for a dangerous 
patrol and simultaneously fined him $so 
for not being clean-shaven. Taylor was 
harder on himself than anyone, making 
personal reconnaissances by Jeep, risking 
injury unnecessarily by sitting stubbornly 
at a staff table while shells fell in the 
courtyard outside, 

Taylor eventually was wounded in the 
rump by a mortar fragment while making 
a tour of a forward area against the 
angry advice of a sergeant, who warned 
of the alert enemy. When Taylor was 
hit. the sergeant stormed up to his rescue 
with an attitude that was anything but 
solicitous: “Goddammit, General, now 
do you believe me?” Taylor spent ten 
days in the hospital, but made his staff 
keep his name off the wounded list for 
fear he would lose his command. 

Who's Worried? Ironically, Taylor was 
back in the U.S. for consultation when 
his rorst faced its darkest moments of 
the war. Attacking in the last-ditch Battle 
of the Bulge, the Germans surrounded 
the division at Bastogne. When a dele- 
gation arrived to negotiate for the sur- 
render of the rorst, Tony McAuliffe. the 
acting commander, became one of the 
most famous soldiers of World War II by 
firing back a one-word answer: “Nuts.” 

Meanwhile, Taylor was frantically try- 
ing to get a plane ride back to Europe. 
“I’ve got 10,000 sons,’ he kept telling 
his wife, “and they're my responsibility.” 
On Christmas Eve, 1944, Taylor gave his 
two boys, Tom and Jack, their presents. 
and finally was able to hop a cargo flight 
across the Atlantic. Just three days later, 
Taylor jeeped into Bastogne with the 
first elements of the 4th Armored Divi- 
sion. Taylor found McAuliffe coolly get- 
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ting ready for dinner. “No damned reason 
to be worried about us.” said McAuliffe, 
“We're ready to attack.” 

Battle Fatigue. After the war, Maxwell 
Taylor got the coveted assignment of Su- 
perintendent of West Point.* promptly 
expanded the liberal arts courses and set 
the cadets to studying the dissenting opin- 
ions of Oliver Wendell Holmes and the 
poems of T. S. Eliot. Taylor posted a sign 
in the West Point locker room reading, 
“No pot belly will ever lead the corps of 
cadets.” and became renowned as a give- 
no-quarter handball player. 

In 1949, Taylor moved on to command 
U.S. forces in West Berlin. Speaking Ger- 
man well—he installed an instructor at 

is luncheon table—Taylor impressed 


PICTORIAL PARADE 


Lyp1a & MAXWELL TAYLor 
‘I've got 10,000 sons." 


West Berliners with his skill as an emis- 
sary and his tough treatment of Commu- 
nist capers. When Communist students 
in East Berlin made plans to stage a pro- 
vocative march on the western half of 
the city, Taylor cooled them off in ad- 
vance by holding elaborate riot-control 
drills. Taylor won over the students by 
offering them books and tickets to shows 
in West Berlin. After a brief tour in the 
Pentagon, Taylor went to Korea in 1953 
as the commander of the Eighth Army 
in the waning months of the war, started 
his own effective program of rebuilding 
hospitals and schools, and helped train 
the Korean Army. At one ceremony ac- 
tivating new Korean divisions, Taylor as- 
tonished Syngman Rhee by giving a rous- 
ing speech in Korean. 

Then General Matt Ridgway was forced 
into retirement as Chief of Staff after 


At 44, Taylor was the second youngest man to 
be superintendent. The youngest: Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, who was superintendent at 39. Lee, 
raylor’s hero, got the job at 45. 





campaigning too loudly for a larger Army. 
In June 1955. Maxwell Taylor was picked 
by President Eisenhower, his old friend 
and admirer, to be the Army Chief, and 
he began to fight the only losing battle 
of his career. “I think Napoleon himself 
could have been Chief of Staff in that 
period and looked like a bum,” says one 
able Army colonel. Taylor quickly found 
himself bracketed between Army Secre- 
tary Wilber Brucker, who undercut him 
constantly, and squabbling factions of of- 
ficers, who campaigned publicly for their 
specialties, whether long-range missiles or 
one-man helicopters. 

But Taylor soon found that his main 
Opponent was Admiral Arthur Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the confidant of President Eisenhower, 
Radford was one of the prime exponents 
of the theory of massive nuclear retalia- 
tion, which had been originated by State 
Secretary John Foster Dulles. In The Un- 
certain Trumpet, Taylor calls Radford 
“an able and ruthless partisan.” for the 
way he imposed the policy upon the 
Joint Chiefs, 

Taylor got nowhere in his behind-the- 
scenes battle for a bigger Army and man- 
aged in the process to lose the friendship 
of Dwight Eisenhower. When he finally 
retired in 1959, Taylor said wryly: “For 
four years I have struggled to modernize 
the Army, and my success was limited. 
So I decided I would do one thing for 
the country and withdraw an obsolescent 
general from inventory.” 

Odds for Peace. Taylor soon proved 
that he could be at home outside the 
Army. He worked as chairman of the 
board of the Mexican Light and Power 
Co. until the Mexican government. na- 
tionalized the company in 1960. He was 
looking around for a job as a college pres- 
ident last winter when he got an offer to 
head the Lincoln Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts—a cultural oasis rising on Man- 
hattan’s West Side. Working in a totally 
strange field, Taylor still took firm com- 
mand. Says Lincoln Center's Reginald 
Allen: “There's no question about it—he’s 
the most stimulating leader I’ve ever met.” 
Then in April came the call from Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the job in the White 
House. 

Now that Maxwell Taylor is close to 
the seat of power, many Washington of- 
ficials are wondering worriedly if he will 
turn out to have the same relationship 
with President Kennedy that Admiral 
Radford had with President Eisenhower. 
Like Radford, Taylor has the full confi- 
dence of his President, and he too has 
been called an able and ruthless partisan 
by his critics. 

But last week General Taylor was talk- 
ing about his new job in terms that soared 
far beyond any interservice squabble in 
the Pentagon. For the general in the White 
House is convinced that the U.S. must 
give “to friend and foe alike a clear ex- 
pression of our purpose and of our mo- 
tives. Our military behavior must be vis- 
ibly consistent with our conduct in the 
political, economic and intellectual fields. 
Such are the notes to be sounded by con- 
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fident leaders who know what they are 
doing and why. Then we can prepare our- 
selves calmly to the battle, knowing that 
if it is properly prepared, the odds are 
high for peace.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
The Speech 


The U.S. is ready, willing and able to 
face up to the danger that threatens at 
Berlin's Brandenburg Gate. But in the 
mind of John Kennedy, the nation is less 
prepared for the crises that lurk half- 
hidden in Africa, South America and Asia. 
This week John Kennedy would go before 
Congress and the nation (in a televised 
speech from the White House) to an- 
nounce the first stages of the U.S. response 
to the latest Soviet threats. The emer- 
gency measures, while geared to the spe- 
cific danger of a Berlin conflict. are the 
start of a long-range, permanent toughen- 
ing of national muscle for the cold war's 
far future. 

In preparing his speech, the President 
was still selecting from a range of al- 
ternate responses, but the general outlines 
of his summons to duty were clear. Last 
week the Selective Service announced a 
widening of the draft pool from 80,000 
to 100,000 men—a preliminary to a larger 
military step-up. There will be at least 
three new divisions assigned to the Army, 
bringing authorized strength up to 870,- 
ooo men.* From the Navy's huge moth- 
ball fleet, landing craft and (possibly) 
troopships will be activated. The Air Force 
will gain new troop-carrier wings. The 
President is unlikely to restore reserve and 
National Guard units to active duty until 
and unless he declares a national emer- 
gency; but he may ask National Guard 
commanders to extend the normal period 
of summer training in order to achieve 
greater readiness. 

New attention will be focused on civil 
defense. Last week the President turned 
over to the Pentagon primary responsibil- 
ity for civil-defense planning. He was also 
considering a call for a big new program, 
including more public bomb shelters, food 
storing and home-shelter education. 

Sure that his requests are vital to na- 
tional security, President Kennedy will 
at long last ask for the specific sacrifices 
that he urged the U.S. to make in his 
Inauguration Speech. The new programs 
will cost more than $3 billion. Rather 
than risk inflation by further deficit spend- 
ing, the President will ask Congress for 
a tax hike—and Congress will be hard 
put to refuse. 


* At present the Army has 856.233 men, assigned 
to 14 divisions (five of them in Europe, three in 
the Pacific theater), five regiments, 80 air de- 
fense battalions, one infantry brigade, one com- 
bat command, one armored group. The Navy, 
with 620,405 men on active duty, has 376 
warships, 16 fleet carrier air groups, 31 carrier 
antisubmarine squadrons, 47 supporting air 
squadrons, Air Force strength is 819,410 men; 
the prime weapons are 37 Strategic wings (in- 
cluding some 600 B-s2s), 19 air defense wings, 
32 tactical wings. The Marines have 176,847 
men assigned to three divisions (a fourth is be- 
ing formed), three tactical aircraft wings, 
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The Note 


The week’s most visible action on Ber- 
lin was a blunt and forceful U.S. memo- 
randum, seconded by Britain and France, 
that answered the June 4 Soviet note 
demanding a German peace treaty by 
year’s end, 

Much thought, second thought, revi- 
sion* and consultation with allies went 
into the note. Still, the finished version 
came as no surprise either to the U.S. 
public, which has been well-briefed on the 
dangers of the Berlin crisis, or to the 
Kremlin, which has been well aware of 
the day-to-day spine stiffening in Wash- 
ington. The U.S. note agreed with the 
Soviet contention that “a peace settle- 
ment is long overdue,” but wasted no 
words putting the blame for delay where 
it properly belonged: on continuing “So- 
viet efforts to obtain special advantages 





MAULDIN-—ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


“PERSONALLY, I PREFER TOUCH FOOTBALL.” 


for itself and the Soviet bloc at the ex- 
pense of a lasting peace.” 

Legal Stand. In reviewing the history 
and language of wartime and postwar 
agreements for the occupation of Nazi 
Germany, the U.S. memo made two main 
points: 

@ The West has a perfect legal right 
to maintain troops in Berlin, and the 
Soviet Union cannot abrogate that right 
by any unilateral action. Such privileges 
as the West claims in Berlin “derive 
absolutely from the unconditional sur- 
render of Nazi Germany, and were not 
granted by, nor negotiated with, the So- 
viet Union.” Nor can the Soviet Union 
or its East German allies affect the allied 
rights of access to Berlin, which are “in- 
herent in the rights of the Western pow- 
ers to be in Berlin.” If those rights of 


% In its final form, the memorandum was writ- 
ten by a task force of State Department and 
White House experts, with finishing touches 
penned in by the President. State Department 
officers submitted a first draft that was “awful,” 
according to one of the Administration's many 
Harvardmen, Said he: “I wouldn’t have come 
up with it in Government 1-A.” 


access are interfered with, warned the 
U.S, note, then the Western Big Three 
have “the responsibility to make such 
dispositions with respect to the exercise 
of their access rights as they deem 
appropriate.” 

q By setting up a puppet East German 
government that is “no more than an ex- 
tension of its own authority.” the Sovi- 
et Union effectively contradicts the one 
principle that must underlie any peace 
treaty: German self-determination. “The 
United States Government continues to 
believe that there will be no real solution 
of the German problem ... until the 
German people are reunified on the basis 
of the universally recognized principle of 
self-determination.” But the Soviet Un- 
ion, “by denying freedom of choice to 17 
million East Germans” has not permitted 
“freedom or choice to the German people 
as a whole. It is now proposing to perpet- 
uate that denial by concluding a final set- 
tlement with a regime which is not repre- 
sentative of these people.” Such a peace 
treaty, read the U.S. note, “could have no 
validity in international law, nor could 
it affect in any way whatever the rights 
of the Western powers.” 

No Threat. In its one gesture of con- 
ciliation, the U.S. coolly offered to begin 
negotiations on the future of Germany 
—if the Soviet Union agrees to the prin- 
ciple of German reunification. Yet even 
if such negotiations were further delayed, 
the U.S. continued, the “abnormal” sit- 
uation of a divided Germany presents 
no particular threat to peace—unless the 
Soviet Union decides to “destroy that 
arrangement in pursuit of its political 
goals.” Summing up, the U.S. memoran- 
dum argued that “there is no reason for 
a crisis over Berlin.” If trouble starts 
through Soviet actions, then “all the 
world will plainly see that. the misuse 
of such words as ‘peace’ and ‘freedom’ 
cannot conceal a threat to raise ten- 
Sion to the point of danger and sup- 
press the freedom of those who now en- 
joy it.” 


Emphatic Observations 

Washington reporters last week got 
some fresh, forthright comment on a 
perennial problem that faces the U.S.: 
Red China’s insistence that it be admitted 
to the U.N. After a half-hour visit with 
President John Kennedy, U.S. Ambassador 
to Nationalist China Everett F. Drum- 
right made some general but emphatic 
observations. 

There is nothing at all inevitable about 
Red China’s admission to the U.N.. said 
Drumright. The Reds’ chances in the 
General Assembly next fall will depend 
mainly on just how the issue is raised. 
And on the techniques of U.N. maneuver- 
ing, Drumright added, Jack Kennedy is 
“very well informed.” More significantly, 
while no decision has been made on just 
what tactic to employ, the President. is 
determined to fight hard. “You may be 
sure that he will try to come up with a 
solution that will keep our ally—the 
government of the Republic of China—in, 
and the Reds out.” 
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SEQUELS 
Dead Issue, Dead Letters 


During the ill-starred attempt to swap 
300 U.S. tractors for 1.214 Cuban prison- 
ers held by Fidel Castro, many a U.S. 
citizen wondered just how such a deal 
could possibly benefit the U.S. But last 
week it seemed that the unsuccessful ef- 
fort might show a curious profit after all. 
Asa result of fund appeals by the Tractors 
for Freedom Committee, the Detroit post 
office was showered with 60,000 pieces 
of mail. When negotiations bogged down 
(Time. June 30). the committee ordered 
the letters returned. So far, 56.000 that 
bore return addresses have been sent back 
unopened, and the committee will never 
know how much money it actually col- 
lected. The remaining letters have been 
sent to the dead letter office to be opened 
by postal employees. If the contents con- 
tain a clue to the sender. they will be 
returned. If not, unclaimed funds will go 
to the U.S. Treasury. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Bye Bye Bowles 


In the sobering aftermath of the ca- 
lamitous Cuban invasion, it was no con- 
solation for Jack Kennedy to hear nag- 
ging reminders from U.S. liberals that 
Chester Bowles. his Under Secretary of 
State, had opposed the plan all along. The 
very fact that the whole country scemed 
to have been told about Bowles’s stand 
was especially annoying. The more he 
thought about it, the more reasons the 
President found for wanting to shift 
Bowles far from the Washington scene, 

As State’s No. 2 man, Bowles was sup- 
posed to be goading the department's 
sluggish bureaucracy into action, leaving 
Boss Dean Rusk free to follow the global 
swirl of high policy. But Bowles, used to 
being top man, never stopped spinning off 
grand ideas, reshaping the world to his 
taste. (He kept pushing for his pet Me- 
kong River project in Southeast Asia so 
hard that even his aides insist he really 
has only two speeches: the Mekong Riv- 
er speech and the non-Mekong River 
speech. } 

A onetime proponent of the “two- 
China policy.” Bowles complicated the 
trying problem of Red China's admission 
to the United Nations by insisting that 
the Administration embroil itself in full- 
scale debate on the issue. At Bowles’s 
suggestion, Kennedy made the naive mis- 
take of asking the Russians for a six- 
month diplomatic moratorium while the 
new Administration worked out its for- 
eign policy. Bowles earned the enmity of 
the department's career men by recom- 
mending outsiders for important ambas- 
sadorships, irked Democratic politicians 
at the same time by not selecting big 
party contributors. 

Getting the Point. The situation soon 
became so touchy that Jack Kennedy and 
his White House aides developed a nerv- 
ous tic of annoyance whenever they were 
bothered by Bowles. Finally the President 
summoned his Under Secretary of State to 
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a White House lunch. Figuring that the 
former adman would quickly get the point, 
Kennedy gently suggested Bowles might 
like to become ambassador to Chile. 
Bowles really did get the point when 
friends reminded him of two news stories 
by the President's good friends Columnist 
Joe Alsop and the Chattanooga Times's 
Charlie Bartlett. which detailed Bowles’s 
difficulties. The stories. plus the lunch 
could only mean he was being fired. As 
soon as he got sore. Bowles proved to be 
no pushover. With familiar Madison Ave- 
nue skill, he and his pals leaked a spate of 
stories on the sinister plot to send him 





Unper SECRETARY OF STATE BOWLES 
The man who came to lunch. 


into exile. Their catchy, if misleading 
pitch: “It will be a curious result if the 
first head to roll after the Cuban affair is 
the head of the man who opposed it.” 

The fuss grew, and reporters jangled 
telephones in Hyannisport, where the Pres- 
ident was seeking weekend relaxation. But 
Press Secretary Pierre Salinger professed 
complete ignorance of any attempt to fire 
Bowles. When he got back to Washing- 
ton, Kennedy was so irked by the splurge 
of Bowles-inspired stories that he can- 
celed a White House lunch with Hu- 
bert Humphrey, summoned Bowles back 
to a second meal. This time there were 
no leaks. but Salinger announced with 
finality that Bowles was going on an im- 
portant, 18-day trip to meet with chiefs 
of U.S. missions in Africa, the Middle 
East and South Asia. Obviously, the 
mounting liberal clamor now made it 
risky to fire Bowles. “Obviously, he’s 
staying,” insisted Salinger. 

Rocking the Department. But when 
Kennedy met the press three days later, 
it was not at all obvious just how long 








Bowles would stay. “Contrary to some re- 
ports, I've never asked Mr. Bowles for his 
resignation, nor has he ever offered it,” 
said the President blandly. “I have always 
expected that he would be part of this Ad- 
ministration until it concluded its respon- 
sibilities.” After expressing his “complete 
confidence” in Bowles. the President then 
added. equally blandly: “I have put the 
general principle forward that we are go- 
ing to attempt to maximize the abilities 
of everyone working in the Government. 
If I came to the conclusion that Mr. Bowles 
could be more effective in another re- 
sponsible position. I would not hesitate to 
ask him to take that position, and I am 
contident Mr. Bowles would not hesitate 
to take it.” 

Bowles stayed home most of the rest of 
the week, ostensibly to prepare for his 
trip. But he was still sore, and he was 
still mounting a publicity campaign to 
keep his job. At week's end it was clear 
that by turning his survival into a battle 
that rocked the State Department, Ches- 
ter Bowles had destroyed his own use- 
fulness and ensured his eventual removal. 
And the U.S.. which had had a front-page 
seat at the fight. could only wonder why 
Jack Kennedy had not chopped Chester 
Bowles down with one purposeful com- 
mand, rather than set up an unseemly 
spectacle as he tried to coax the amiable 
big-thinker into quitting. 


THE CONGRESS 
School's Out 


After House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
packed the Rules Committee with party 
liberals last February in order to unlock 
Administration bills, one of the commit- 
teemen counted on most was New York 
Congressman James J. Delaney. Last week 
Delaney demonstrated that even packed 
committees can pack a surprise. When the 
Rules Committee met to consider a series 
of aid-to-education bills, Delaney joined 
the conservative bloc, cast the key vote in 
a narrow, decision that probably pi- 
geonholed federal aid to schools for the 
remainder of the season. 

Three separate school bills were in the 
package that came to the Rules Commit- 
tee from Harlem Congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell's Labor and Education 
Committee. One. sponsored by the Ken- 
nedy Administration, provided $2.5 bil- 
lion for public-school construction and 
teachers’ salaries. The second, added after 
Roman Catholic protests, authorized $375 
million in private-school construction 
loans. ‘The third. among other considera- 
tions, earmarked $300 million in loans 
and grants for college scholarships and 
buildings. 

Triple Taxation. All three bills faced 
tough sledding if they ever reached the 
floor of the House. A strong body of 
conservative Republicans and Southern 
Democrats opposed any federal aid to 
schools. Moreover, there was another 
clique of Southern Democrats who nor- 
mally vote with the Administration, but 
who also come from staunchly Protestant 
districts that oppose aid to private 
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schools. But it fell to Delaney, who repre- 
sents a Queens County district that is 
~ Catholic, to kill the bills. 
Delaney’s vote was not unexpected. 
Along with Massachusetts Democrat 
Thomas J. O'Neill Jr.. the Queens Con- 
gressman had stubbornly stalled the 
public-school bill in the Rules Committee 
until the companion parochial-school bill 
Even then, Irish Catholic De- 
laney was not satisfied. He complained 
that federal aid to public schools meant 
triple taxation for his district; his people 
already paid local school taxes, supported 
parochial schools, would now have to pay 
increased federal levies on improvements 









appeared 


that they did not use. Delaney was also 
irritated because the private-school bill 
would provide no money for teachers 
salaries. He argued that the omission 
would make it difficult for parochial 
schools to compete for teachers, and 
would force them to close. Long before 








the 15-member committee g: d at its 
table to the bills 
Delaney s vote Was a foregone conclusion. 

Last Chance. ’resident Kennedy tried 
to breathe new life into the bills. “I am 
hopeful.” said he at his press conference 
next day, “that the memt 


felt-covered consider 





rs of Congress 
who support this will use those procedures 
which are available to them under the rules 
But 


hot 


of the House to bring this to a vote.’ 
the available 
particularly effective. The bills 
ers could petition to have the bills dis- 


procedures, while ire 


support- 





charged from the Rules Committee, but 
such a move requires dificult-to-get 
219 signatures. Another tactic might be 


a “Calendar Wednesday” maneuver. This 
House tradition gives Adam Clayton Pow- 
ell the privilege 
of calling any of the bills onto the House 
floor any Wednesday, even though the 
Rules Committee has not released them. 
But under the tradition, actions 
must be completed the same day, and 
school-aid opponents could easily talk the 


as committee chairman 


same 





CONGRESSMAN DELANEY 
Perils in packing. 
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FARMER SMITH & FrIeENDsS* 


Power ir 
bills to death. Discussions on how to 
revive aid to education, however were 
largely window dressing. 

In another Congressional action last 


week, Arkansas’ J. William Fulbright and 
his Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
approved (10 Kennedy proposals to 
bypass annual congressional authorization 
for foreign aid. and to borrow $8.8 billion 
from the Treasury for a five-year program. 
The committee authorized nearly 
thing the President wanted in the 
funds this 
on Capitol Hill likely will shove the for 
eign-aid bill neatly through both houses. 
With the big bill foreign aid and 
another big vote for defense coming up 
Jack Kennedy was just as glad to be rid 
of the expensive and controversial school- 
aid that almost 

would not have passed anyhow. 


AGRICULTURE 
Mr. Smith Goes to Washington 


An alliterative and unlikely combination 
of Cadillacs, Chevrolets and corn stirred 
Capitol Hill t week as New York's 
Republican Senator Kenneth Keating took 
to the defend the well- 
publicized trip of a Mr. Smith, who went 
to Washington in a Cadillac 
federal he got for 
corm. 

Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman 
had already scoffed at 


man William T. 


every- 
way ol 
ir; its tremendous influence 





lor 


legislation certainly 





Senate floor to 
bought with 


money not growing 


Farmer-Business- 


Smith’s trip as “a partisan 


propaganda stunt’”—which it clearly was. 
He had also protested that Smith was 
hardly a typical corn farmer—which he 
never claimed to be, But Smith's stunt 


was still singularly effective. Last vear he 
grew 262 corn on his 1,200-acre 
dairy and poultry farm at Big Flats, N.Y. 
where he also owns a restaurant and has 
varied business investments. This year, in 
protest against the Government's subsidy 
program he agreed to take 104 of 


cres ot 


acres 





orn corn, 


his poorest corn land out of production. 
He picked up his 
check for $3,049, used it 


advance Government 





as a down pay- 








ment on a new, bronze S6.100 Cadillac 
promised to pay the balance with another 
$3.451 check due from the Government 
at season's end, He dressed up the rear 
end of his new car with a sign reading 
THANK YOU 1.8 THANK You 
ORVILLE, and drove to Washington to be 
greeted by Keating and 19 other Re 
publican Senators. 

Secretary Freeman snorted that such 
corny humor titillates only the many who 


are ignorant about the Government's farm 


program, but he quickly demonstrated 
that he was not above taking part in 
similar stunts himself. Five Illinois corn 


and sovbean farmers got so mad reading 
Smith’s Cadillac that they 
jumped 1979 Chevrolet, drove all 
night and arrived in Washington the next 
that 


about Farmer 


nto a 











afternoon to complain Smith was 
not really farmer at all, and was “cre- 
ating a bad impression on city folks.” The 
travelers were motley band two were 
Republicans, three were members of the 
subsidy-opposing Farm Bureau, and one 
was named Patrick Henry. But all made 
less than S6.coo a year and claimed that 
they could not get along without federal 
help. Freeman found time to receive 
them warm'y, and commented If all 
of you farmers were as well off as Mr. 
Smith. we wouldnt need any Govern- 
ment program. 

Chis. of course, didn't explain why 
well-off Mr. Smith should be made more 
well off DY the Government at the tax- 








payers’ expense nd for not working. 
But at week's end, the Government 
moved to make him just a mite less af 
fluent, Freeman's Agriculture Department 
fined Cadillac Smith $321.84 for planting 
7.1 acres more wheat last year than al 


lowed by his 18.9-acre quota. 


Javits (left), Keating (right) 
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CHICAGO SUN-TIME 
Horra & GLimco 
One election showed through. 


LABOR 
"This ls a Trend" 


In Chicago last week the 5.200 cab 
drivers and mechanics of Teamster Local 
777 proved that in union there is strength 
—and also demonstrated why Teamsters 
Boss Jimmy Hoffa dislikes the secret bal- 
lot. In an election supervised not only by 
the National Labor Relations Board but 
also by Chicago police, Local 777’s mem- 
bers made it abundantly clear that they 
want no more truck with the Teamsters. 

Ending a 25-year Teamster grip on Chi- 
cago’s taxicabs was an uphill job. Local 
777 has long been run as the private pre- 
serve of hard-eyed Hoodlum Joey Glim- 
co, who is known around Chicago as 
“Jimmy Hoffa's Pal Joey.” Glimco con- 
trolled not only the union but also the 
38-local Teamster Joint Council and a 
fistful of “Windy City” rackets as well. 
His various activities earned him an esti- 
mated $70,000 a month. 

Kicks & Kickbacks. Glimco had been 
particularly freehanded with Local 777's 
treasury. He authorized the purchase of 
no less than $11,973 worth of flowers and 
charged them to the local. He spent 
$4.289 on a party for Jimmy Hoffa. He 
and his secretary took a $1.0 
ing as man and wife, charged it off to 

777 as “entertainment expense.” 
hey also took joint title to a house built 
by Contractor Frank Pantaleo, who hap- 
pened to be refurbishing the local’s union 
hall at a king-size cost of $85,325. For a 
while, Glimco also forced 777’s former 
President Dominic Abata to kick back 
more than half his $175 weekly salary as 
tribute. 

It was Abata who finally rallied anti- 
Glimco forces, organized an independent 
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$5 trip pos- 


Local 


union, began a battle to turn out Pal 
Joey. Some of his aides were roughed up 
and Abata himself received so many 
threats that he asked for and got constant 
police guard. Finally. last May, the NLRB 
upheld A 1's contention that the Team- 
sters and cab companies had been guilty 
of unfair labor practices. The NLRB or- 
dered an election, 

"Crack in the Dam." No sooner was 
the date set than Hofia flew to Chicago 
to help Pal Joey. At a mass meeting of 
drivers. he blasted Abata, warned that 
“he wants to take away vour bargaining 
power.” He also pulled a typical Hoffa 
trick. Just as onetime Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Joe Louis had been brought into 
court four years ago to impress eight 
Negro jurors when Hoffa was on trial 
for bribery, the Teamsters’ boss enlisted 
Track Star Jesse Owens to impress Lo- 
cal 777’s large Negro membership. Said 
Owens: “The situation of some Negro 
cab drivers is pretty good now. It wasn't 
when I first came here a few years ago.” 

But neither Jimmy Hoffa nor Jesse 
Owens could explain away the sordid past 
of Joey Glimco. Filing into voting booths 





set up in 23 garages, the drivers and me- 
chanics turned out Joey and the Team- 
sters by a vote of 2.122 to 1,760. Abata 
whose Democratic Union Organizing Com- 
mittee will now represent Chicago cabbies 
was elated. “This is a trend,” he said, “a 
crack in the dam,” 


RACES 


Tales of Terror 

In Chicago's Lawndale district on the 
west side of the city. the dark, slum- 
speckled streets breed a tale of terror. 
One night six Negro boys jumped out of 
the dark and lashed a 69-year-old white 
man with bicycle chains. Another gang 
waylaid a 12-year-old white boy in a 
schoolyard and bludgeoned him. Four 
white men dragged a Negro from his car, 
beat and robbed him, then for good meas- 
ure smashed the car against a pole. 

Last week, in the face of continuing 
brutality, 79 extra policemen patrolled 
Lawndale’s deserted streets. some of them 
paced by a snarling police dog. On Cer- 
mak Road. the boundary between the 
community's white and Negro neighbor- 





hoods. stores shut down or were empty 
of customers, Said a police sergeant: “In 
my 30 vears here, there has never been 
such a rash of racial violence, 

But Chicago, which has already logged 
more incidents this year than in all of 
1960. is not alone among Northern cities 
with its growing tension. Detroit is edgily 
watching interracial efforts to integrate a 
suburban swimming pool. And in New 
York one humid night last week. 60 silent 
members of a gang that calls itself the 
Harlem Lords marched across a Harlem 
River bridge for a rumble in The Bronx. 
Armed with linoleum knives, lengths of 
pipe and baling hooks, they warmed up 
by attacking 20 pedestrians. They were 
finally stopped by two policemen who 
held them back with drawn pistols until 
eight radio cars rolled up. 





"Race Riots.’ To New York's Amster- 
dam News, these tales of taut cities 
all add up to the same thing. RACE 
RIOTS screamed the Negro newspaper last 
week in a blaring black-and-white head- 
line. More responsible—and much more 
alarmed—human relations experts rate ra- 
cial tensions this summer dangerously 
high. In each community, young Negroes 
are frustrated by a double burden. They 
are unschooled, unskilled and, as a result, 
unemployable in today’s tight labor mar- 
ket. And with more and more Negroes 
moving up from the South, they have 
been jammed together in steamy ghettos 
because white landlords elsewhere will not 
rent to Negroes. 

“Just the right incident,” says Detroit 
Urban League Vocational Director Ernest 
Brown can be the bomb.” Chicago, 
where tempers are tightest. has had three 
bombs: white violence against Negroes 
who took fire refuge in a white church 
(Time, July 7); Negro wade-ins at all- 





white Rainbow Beach, where the sight of 
white demonstrators being dragged off by 
Negro cops did little to ease tensions: 
an unsolved Lawndale shooting, which 
Negroes blame on white youths. 

Real Enemy. In each city, police spe- 
cialists and interracial civilian groups bat- 
tle the gathering trouble. Chicago youth 
workers have infiltrated Lawndale Negro 
teen-age gangs. But they admit to only 
“minimal results.” because they can offer 
no positive antidote to unemployment 
and tenement housing. Nor in any of the 
three cities has there been the necessary 
citywide reaction against violence. Worst 
of all, as summer wears on and interracial 
ugliness increases, there is no practical 
way to counteract the cruelest antagonist 
stalking the dark city streets. Said Chi- 
cago Police Sergeant Thomas Marriner 
last week: “Our real enemy is rumor.” 





Riot ARREST IN CHICAGO 
One incident can be the bomb. 
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BROADWAY IN NewsurcGu, N.Y, (Hupson RIVER IN THE BACKGROUND) 


NEW YORK 
The Welfare City 


Like any other potent social medicine, 
government assistance to the needy often 
causes unpleasant side effects. The wel- 
fare state means new security for the 
millions who do not share the nation’s 
affluence. But it also means public inter- 
vention in private lives, job-shirking re- 
lief chiselers who loaf at government ex- 
pense, and tax burdens that soar higher 
every year. Can the side effects be nulli- 
fied without crimping the cure? Last week 
one city answered with a resounding ves 

and in the process, Newburgh, N.Y., 
gave the nation cause for some sober sec- 
ond thoughts on the use—and misuse 
of civil charity. 

Once a Hudson River whaling port and 
a headquarters for George Washington's 
colonial army, steep-sloping, tree-shaded 
Newburgh (pop. 31,000) has long been 
a shopping center for the green and pleas- 
ant fruit farms that prosper in the roll- 
ing hills of Orange County. Since World 
War II, most of the farms have been serv- 
iced by migrant workers, mostly Negroes 
from the Deep South, who drift from 
harvest to harvest during the long sum- 
mer. Inevitably, many migrants have set- 
tled in Newburgh; since 1950 the number 
of Negro residents has risen 151%, even 
though the city’s overall population has 
dropped 3%. Poor, ill-trained and badly 
educated, Newburgh’s ex-migrants find it 
hard to get year-round jobs in a town 
with little industry. The stubborn dis- 
crimination of the North has forced them 
to congregate in four waterfront districts 
that police bluntly call “the trouble 
wards.”* The area is now a classic slum, go- 
ing from bad to worse; during the past 
three years, the assessed value of proper- 
ty on Newburgh’s downtown streets has 
dropped $945,000. 

Down by the Riverside. Appalled by 
the growing decay, Newburgh’s city coun- 
cil last fall went looking for a businesslike 
city manager. The council's choice was 
brash, balding Joseph McDowell Mitch- 
ell, 39, who had already served in admin- 
istrative jobs in Culver City, Calif., and 
Marple Township, Pa. Mitchell ordered 
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Some sober second thoughts on civil charity. 


a survey of the welfare program, discov- 
ered that Newburgh’s relief expenditures 
—$g83.000 out of an overall city budget 
of $3.134.000 for 1961—came to more 
than the city spent on police and fire 
protection. He seemed shocked to learn 
that most of the money was going down 
by the riverside. Worse still, unless costs 
were cut, the city would have to forego a 
big urban renewal project or face either 
a deficit or a tax hike. So last month Mitch- 
ell and the council put together a tough 
new 13-point code aimed at stopping re- 
lief chiseling. Among the code’s provi- 
sions; a three-month limitation on relief 
payments, except for the physically handi- 
capped and the aged; unmarried mothers 
who bore any more illegitimate children 
would be cut off from assistance; when- 
ever possible, food and rent vouchers 
would be issued instead of cash; 
bodied males on relief would have to work 
40 hours each week for the city building- 
maintenance department; newcomers who 
settled in Newburgh without specific job 
offers would be limited to one week of 
relief payments. 

Though the new code pleased most of 
Newburgh, it angered the State Board of 
Social Welfare, which reimburses New- 
burgh for 33% of its relief costs. A special 
investigating committee protested that at 
least two provisions—the three-month 
cutoff, and the discrimination against un- 
wed mothers—violated both state and 
federal standards, warned that the Fed- 
eral Government might withhold as much 
as $200 million in annual welfare pay- 
ments to New York State if Newburgh 
put its new code into effect. The board 
also questioned whether Newburgh was 
as badly off as Manager Mitchell claimed. 
The city’s welfare costs, according to 
state figures. were lower than those of 
comparable cities. Mitchell claimed that 
3% of Newburgh’s population was on the 
dole; the state estimate was 2.9%, slight- 
ly under the state average of 3.05%. Ac- 
cording to Mitchell, a large slice of New- 
burgh’s welfare money has been paid to 
recent immigrants; state experts noted 
that the city had actually spent only 
$1,395 in the past two years on relief 
assistance to newcomers. 


able- 


In No Mood. Backed up by a tide of 
approving mail from across the nation, 
Mitchell was in no mood to back down. 
When Newburgh’s own welfare director 
admitted that he, too, thought the code 
illegal, Mitchell and the city council 
forced his resignation, appointed a more 
pliable acting commissioner, ordered a de- 
partmental shake-up. Mitchell denounced 
investigating state-welfare officials as 
“Gestapo agents,” and fortnight ago he 
put his code into effect. Last week he car- 
ried his fight to Washington, and waded 
deep into the choppy waters of Repub- 
lican politics. 

Invited to the capital by Republican 
Congresswoman Katharine St. George, 
Mitchell starred at press conferences, ex- 
plained his code to a crowded meeting of 
the far-right Human Events Political Ac- 
tion Conference, found other interested 
listeners in conservative Republican Sen- 
ators John Tower of Texas and Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona. Goldwater was par- 
ticularly entranced. The Newburgh pro- 
gram was “as refreshing as the clear air 
of Arizona,” the Senator declared. “I 
would like to see every city adopt the 
plan. I don’t like to see my taxes paid for 
children born out of wedlock.” Goldwater 
also took the trouble to deny that his 
remarks had “anything to do” with a po- 
tential rival for the 1964 Republican pres- 
idential nomination—New York's Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller, who gingerly 
denounced the Newburgh plan before go- 
ing to his Venezuelan finca for a vacation. 

At week’s end, with the state preparing 
to fight Mitchell’s code in the courts,* 
even Newburghers were beginning to won- 
der whether the plan was necessary after 
all. In the first muster of male reliefers 
last week, only one man (of the three 
who showed up) was eligible to work his 
40-hour stint for the city. But whether 
or not his code is needed, and whether 
or not he makes it stick, Joe Mitchell 
and Newburgh have already made a last- 
ing impression on the welfare state. 


In an off-the-cuff opinion, Health, Education 
and Welfare Secretary Abraham Ribicoff 
nounced that at least work-relief programs were 
within the law, made no judgment on New- 
burgh’s other code provisions, 


an- 
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TUNISIA 
The Wages of Moderation 


A war of sorts. over issues of a sort, was 
being fought last week by two countries 
who were sort of friends the day before 
hostilities. Tunisia and France, joined in 
the dubious nostalgia of ex-colony and 
motherland. were firing at each other on 
Tunisian soil and exchanging bitter charg- 
es in the august echo chamber of the 
United Nations Security Council. 

There was every sign that nobody was 
more astonished than Tunisian President 
Habib Bourguiba at what he had touched 
off. True enough, he had some provoca- 
tion. After giving Tunisia independence in 
1956, and promising to negotiate the fu- 
ture of the great Bizerte naval airbase, 
France has since refused to budge. Then 
Bourguiba learned that the French, in- 
stead of preparing to leave, were planning 
to lengthen the airstrip. 

That was outrage enough for Bourguiba 
to organize a stylized, Arab-type demon- 





FRENCH ARTILLERY AT BIZERTE 
Sort of friends the day before. 


stration. Orators wailed that Tunisians 
would fight to remove the last remnant 
of evil colonialism. Crowds ecstatically 
shouted for action. Roads to the base 
were blockaded, and Bourguiba warned 
the French to keep their planes out of 
Tunisian airspace. Barricades were erected 
at a safe distance from French outposts. 

When the French defiantly sent a heli- 
copter aloft, Tunisians fired a few “warn- 
ing shots” in its direction. Then, to rein- 
force the base in the face of these alarums 
and excursions, the French flew in Soo 
paratroopers. As the parachutes blos- 
somed down onto the airfield. Tunisians 
sprayed them with machine guns. 

We Will Die. This twist of the tiger's 
tail was one too many, With a savagery 
that stunned the Tunisians, the French 
struck back. Jet airplanes thundered down 
on roadblocks, blasting them with rock- 
ets. Tunisian troops, armed with rifles and 
light machine guns, were flattened under 


barrages from ros-mm. howitzers. Evi- 


dently disregarding orders from Paris—a 





BourGuiBa ADDRESSING NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
One twist too many. 
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tradition with the French army—tanks 
and armored cars roared 15 miles outside 
the Bizerte base. Tanks sprayed bullets 
into the town of Menzel-Bourguiba. nine 
miles from Bizerte. where the French 
maintain an arsenal and shipyard. Soon 
there were 27 Tunisian corpses laid out 
beneath the stadium bleachers near a sign 
reading “Half-Time resting place.” Ten 
were civilians. In Tunis thousands had 
demonstrated, chanting “Va Moutou | We 
will die Few ‘thought they would be 
taken seriously. 

Not content with destroying the barri- 
cades and breaking the Tunisian blockade, 
the French next day launched a full-scale 
attack on the town of Bizerte itself, 
which commands the narrow entrance to 
the Bay of Bizerte (see map), Rocket- 
carrying planes swiftly blasted out the 
Tunisians’ few artillery posts. Tanks and 
tough paratroopers pushed into the city 
from the south; marines swarmed ashore 
on the harbor side in landing craft, as 
three French cruisers lurked offshore. The 
runisians fought raggedly through the 
streets, but they were no match for 
French striking power. Bizerte was quick- 
ly in French hands. 

Long Suffering. Despite nearly ten 
years in French prisons, Bourguiba has 


been a devoted friend of France. and the 





West has long considered him the Arab 
world’s most reasonable statesman. He 
allowed F.L.N. troops to quarter and 


train in Tunisia, but to their leaders he 
repeatedly counseled moderation and 
faith in General de Gaulle. It was Bour- 
guiba who most notably, though unsuc- 
urged the F.L.N. to accept the 
cease-fire. But the 
particularly as the French 





cessfully 
French 
was an irricant 
no longer considered it essential, and have 
been gradually reducing its garrison. 

Still. Bourguiba displayed enormous 
forbearance. In January 1960, when De 
Gaulle was fighting to survive the Algeri- 
an Revolt of the Barricades, Bourguiba 
graciously called off a scheduled “Bizerte 
Protest Week.” As a reward, Bourguiba 
was invited to Paris last February, wel- 


Bizerte base 
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comed with pomp, and permitted to con- 
fer with De Gaulle. He came away glow- 
ing, convinced that the general was finally 
ready to negotiate withdrawal from Bi- 
zerte. Hearing nothing further. he suspect- 
ed the worst; and the airstrip work con- 
firmed his suspicions. Three weeks ago, 
Bourguiba sent his chief aide to Paris 
bearing a personal letter for De Gaulle. 

“T have struggled for 30 years for free 
cooperation between Tunisia and France,” 
he reminded De Gaulle, but pointed to 
“serious evidence that French authorities 
mean to maintain the status quo and even 
aggravate it. I am compelled to inform 
you of our firm and irrevocable decision 
to put an end to this situation.” 

Loyalty Spurned. Frostily, De Gaulle 
replied that France would not negotiate 
under threats. Instead of backing down in 
humiliation, Bourguiba gave France 24 
hours to talk terms. From the Tunisian 
Parliament he won unanimous approval 
for a blockade of the Bizerte naval base. 
For good measure. he put in his claim for 
a piece of the Sahara. Tunisia is a small 
country, with only 3.7 million people, 
compared with Algeria’s ten million and 
Morocco’s 11.6 million. But Bourguiba 
was anxious for his share, fearing that 
France might be getting ready to give the 
whole thing to the F.L.N. Said Bour- 
guiba; “It is not possible for Tunisia to 
give up its rights over the Sahara. even if 
there were no oil at Edjelé . . . We hope 
that our rights. our good will and our sin- 
cere desire for cooperation will prevent an 
armed conflict with France and. more 
understandably, with our Algerian broth- 
ers."" With that, he dispatched a column 
of volunteers to plant the Tunisian flag at 
Sahara Marker 233. 28 miles south of the 
present border enforced by the French. 

Momentary Shock. In the wake of the 
savage French retaliation. Bourguiba was 
momentarily shocked into silence. Then 
he rallied, charged that the French refusal 
to hand over Bizerte was “dictated by a 
persistence of colonial mentality and by 
De Gaulle’s own obsession with grandeur,” 
He ordered the French oil pipeline termi- 
nus at La Skhira seized, and announced 
that Tunisia would fight on, “even if the 
whole world turns against us.” Volunteers 
from “friendly countries” were welcome, 
said Bourguiba, including those offered by 
Egypt's Nasser, his old archenemy. His 
deputy, Bahi Ladgham, grimly summoned 
U.S. Ambassador Walter Walmsley and 
declared; “Now is your chance to prove 
how anti-colonialist you are.” 

The sympathies of the U.S., torn be- 
tween big ally France and small friend 
Bourguiba (U.S. aid comprises 60% of 
the Tunisian government's budget), was 
as divided as its arms—which both sides 
are using against each other. Disregarding 
U.S. pleas that the dispute should be set- 
tled between themselves. Bourguiba de- 
manded an emergency session of the U.N, 
Security Council, where Tunisia accused 
France of “premeditated aggression.” 
France’s U.N. Ambassador Armand Bé- 
rard retorted that the Tunisian events 
were “tragic and regrettable.” but that “a 
minor pretext was used by the govern- 
ment of Tunisia—some minor work, in- 
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860 mi. to Paris ¥ 
Mediterranean Sea ‘ 


volving two or three meters of terrain to 
facilitate the landing of planes.” 

At week's end the Security Council de- 
bated the relative merits of a U.S.-British 
resolution urging both sides to negotiate 
and a U.A.R.-Liberian resolution addi- 
tionally urging the speedy withdrawal of 
all French troops from Tunisia, finally 
settled on an interim resolution calling 
for a cease-fire. Both French and Tunisi- 
ans quickly ordered their forces to com- 
ply. The battle had cost the French 13 
dead. 35 wounded. The Tunisians lost 
more than 300, with at least soo wounded. 

Question of Ambition. Why had Bour- 
guiba chosen this moment for his gambit? 
One guess was that he was trying to im- 













ops land 
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press Algeria’s rebel F.L.N.. which last 
week resumed talks with the French at 
the Chateau de Lugrin, near Evian. In the 
five weeks since France broke off the 
talks, the F.L.N. has increased its prestige 
enormously and won new _ popularity 
among Algerian Moslems. Bourguiba, am- 
bitious to lead a united Mahgreb of Alge- 
ria, Tunisia and Morocco, presumably felt 
the need to demonstrate to the F.L.N. 
and to the Arab world generally that he is 
no “imperialist lackey.” but can be as 
anti-colonialist and as pan-Arab as any- 
one. Furthermore, Bourguiba’s earnest 
and devoted friendship seemed to have 
gotten him nowhere with France, while 
the F.L.N.’s intransigeance promised to 
succeed brilliantly. 

All in all, the Bizerte incident had 
badly scarred all concerned, De Gaulle 
had enraged his best friend in the Arab 
world and damaged France's standing 
throughout Africa. Bourguiba's standing 
with the West was founded on his hard- 
held contention that cooperation got more 
than bristling hostility. With his trucu- 
lence last week, Bourguiba scuttled Bour- 
guibaism. If, as a result, he managed to 
lever the French out of Bizerte, every 
rising nationalist would be encouraged to 
believe that detiance achieved more than 
the moderation Bourguiba once stood for. 
Either way. the West would never look at 
him with the same confidence again. 
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TUNISIAN VOLUNTEERS IN BIZERTE 
And then disaster. 








GREAT BRITAIN 
Plum Sees It Through 


Though his novels and plays have 
minted him millions of dollars—and 
countless loyal friends—British-born P. 
G. Wodehouse once confided that his life 
has been “greatly devoted to feeling like 
30 cents.” His first feeling of being below 
par interrupted the ceremony in which, 
79 years ago, the infant Wodehouse was 
named Pelham Grenville. Said he: “I 
remember protesting vigorously, but to 
no avail.” His longest bout with misfor- 
tune came in 1940 when Plum, as he has 
been called since schooldays, was arrested 
by the Nazi army in his home at Le 
Touquet on the French side of the Eng- 
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lish Channel. The Nazis whisked him 
from jail to jail for 49 weeks, then re- 
leased him. 

Soon the bombed and battered British 
were startled to hear Plummie's fluting. 
very English voice on Radio Berlin. Plum 
was living in Berlin's swank Hotel Adlon. 
and at the invitation of the Nazis, had 
recorded a series of five radio talks with 
the bantering title: How to Be an Internee 
in Your Spare Time Without Previous 
Training. Though heard in Britain, the 
series was beamed to the U.S., which 
was wavering on the edge of war. Ap- 
parently, Hitler's propagandists believed 
Plum’s breezy account of his misadven- 
tures as British Civilian Prisoner 796 
would lull U.S. hostility by picturing 
the Nazis as good-natured nitwits in the 
inane, innocuous image of Cyril (Barmy) 
Fotheringay-Phipps or G. D'Arcy (Stil- 
ton) Cheesewright. 

Soft Bed in Berlin. Instead, the broad- 
casts convinced Britain's government that 
Jeeves’s erratic inventor had turned trai- 
tor. To repudiate Wodehouse, choleric 
William Connor—author of the Daily 
Mirror’s Cassandra column—was drafted 
by the Minister of Information. In a 
virulent attack broadcast by the BBC, 
Connor castigated Wodehouse as “an old 
playboy” who had “fallen on his knees 
and worshipped Hitler.” Roared Connor: 
“It is a somber story of self-respect, 
honor and decency being pawned to the 
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P. G. WopEHoUsE 
With an aspirin bottle of political savvy. 


Nazis for the price of a soft bed in a 
luxury hotel.” 

Last week, long after most Britons had 
forgiven or forgotten Wodehouse’s broad- 
casts, the controversy flared back with 
much of its wartime acrimony. It was 
ignited by Fellow Novelist Evelyn Waugh. 
In a BBC broadcast on the 20th anniver- 
sary of Connor's explosion, Waugh offered 
“An Act of Homage and Reparation,” 
designed to “express the disgust the BBC 
has always felt for the injustice of which 
they were guiltless and complete repudia- 
tion of the charges so ignobly made.” 
A far-right Tory himself, Waugh de- 
clared that attempts to brand Wode- 
house a fascist were part of a wartime 
conspiracy to “direct the struggle for na- 
tional survival into proletarian revolu- 
tion.” Far from being a playboy, bristled 
Waugh, Plum is “one of the most diligent 
writers living” (total: 81 books, 23 plays), 


WALTER CARAN ALAN CLIFTON 


WILLIAM Connor 


whose European royalties had in fact paid 
for the “soft bed”. 

Dodderers & Bashi-Bazouks. In the 
Mirror, Bill Connor staunchly defended 
his handiwork: “My denunciation was 
harsh and bitter, for those were the harsh- 
est and bitterest days in a thousand years 
of our history.” He disclosed that the 
script had even been criticized as “too 
mild” by a man with a reputation “more 
weighty than that of the author of Vile 
Bodies*—Winston Churchill himself. On 
the other hand, he argued, Waugh’s “Cere- 
mony of the Opening of the Wounds” 
could only hurt Wodehouse. Snapped Con- 
nor: “Now Mr. Waugh, in the role of an 
eager exhumer, disinters the corpse and 
with busy spade and blazing arclights. 
goes smartly to work in the graveyard 
of the past.” 

In fact, U.S. and British post-mortems 
showed Wodehouse to have been unwise 
rather than unpatriotic. His political say- 
vy, say friends, could comfortably be 
compressed in an aspirin bottle. The script 
of the controversial broadcasts. finally 
published in London’s monthly Encounter 
in 1954, smacked more of Lower Smatter- 
ing-on-the-Wissel than upper _ Silesia 
(where Wodehouse spent some time in a 
prison that had once been an insane 
asylum ). Plainly, Wodehouse said nothing 
to support the Allied picture of the Nazis 
as brutes and sadists. During his stay in 
jail, Wodehouse reported, he had written 








a novel, read the complete works of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. “Square meals were 
rather noticeably lacking in squareness,” 
he commented. and he did a stint of 
“clearing out latrines with one hand and 
peeling potatoes with the other.” But aft- 
er “spavined old dodderers” like himself 
were excused from prison chores, Wode- 
house conceded that he “lived the life 
of Riley.” 

On the other hand, by sly understate- 
ment, his chipper account poked fun at 
officious “bashi-bazouks” like the camp 
Kommandant, and a corporal whose mania 
for counting and recounting the prisoners 
prompted one inmate to swear: “After 
this war is over, I am going to buy a Ger- 
man soldier and keep him in the garden 
and count him six times a day.” Concluded 
Plum; “I would say that a prison is all 
right for a visit, but I wouldn’t live there 
if you gave it to me.” Bertie Wooster 
could hardly have put it better after a 
night in the Bow Street cooler. 


BERLIN 
Wanted: Diplomacy 


The governments of France and Great 
Britain dutifully joined the U.S. last week 
in delivering to Khrushchev the tough- 
est warning yet on his self-started Berlin 
crisis (see THe Nation). But just how 
willing were the peoples of Britain and 
France, who have suffered cruelly from 
the Germans in two world wars, to fight 
a showdown battle for Berlin? The an- 
swer: not very willing, at least now. 

Britain has long had a vocal minority 
of unilateralists on the Left. In the atomic 
age, war to them seems senseless for any 
cause—even their own freedom—as is 
evidenced by their slogan, “I'd rather be 
Red than dead.” Inevitably too, anti- 
German prejudice persists. In Swansea 
fortnight ago, 300 marchers demonstrated 
against the NATO plan to train West 
German Panzer units in Wales this fall. 
The real point—that the defense of Berlin 
is ultimately the defense of Britain—is 
only now beginning to dawn on the mass 
of Britons enjoying the summer sun. 

Speaking in the House of Lords last 
week, Britain's Foreign Secretary, the Earl 
of Home, summed up the nation’s pre- 
vailing mood and hope: “We are in danger 
of becoming prisoners of our own pro- 
nouncements and of rigidity growing up 
which nobody can escape and which might 
possibly lead to war. I would like to revert 
to the quiet, serious patient techniques of 
diplomacy, free from the threat of force 
or use of force.” 

In France, the West's tough, new line 
is referred to pointedly as “the American 
policy.” Though De Gaulle’s sweeping 
powers have virtually reduced the French 
people to kibitzers, a nuclear war over 
Berlin is unthinkable to the pragmatic 
Frenchman sipping vermouth in his side- 
walk cafe. With the French army tied up 
in Algeria, the thought of even a limited- 
war tactic such as driving an armored 
column through to a blockaded Berlin 
frightens the French, who are only 150 
miles from Russian armies in East Ger- 
many. “To deliberately create such an 
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international crisis in the thermonuclear 
age is not merely frivolous but criminal,” 
French Foreign Minister Maurice Couve 
de Murville told an applauding National 
Assembly last week. “There are other ways 
of making a serious approach to serious 
problems. As for France, we have never 
refused to negotiate.” 

Both the French and the British were 
clearly counting on a Big-Four summit 
meeting this fall to defuse the Berlin 
crisis. Prime Minister Macmillan indicated 
in answer to a Commons question that 
Britain was already corresponding with 
Russia, would be willing to discuss Berlin 
if Russia is reasonable. There were signs 
that the strong U.S. stance. though it 
might have made its allies a bit nervous 
had impressed Khrushchev. Pravda last 
week asserted, in the wake of the Allied 
notes, that Russia “was and is ready for 
talks both on the German question and 
all other outstanding issues.” 


° 
Universal Appeal 

Communist East Germany was display- 
ing all the pique of a jilted bourgeois 
lover. The cause of the hurt feelings was 
radiant, blonde Marlene Schmidt, 24, who 
last year fled East Germany for life in 
the West. Even allowing for the crush— 
some 3.5 million refugees have streamed 
out of East Germany since World War II 
—it is hard to understand how the East 
German border guards failed to spot lis- 
some, 5-ft. 8-in. Marlene. The West had 
no such difficulty: she settled in Stuttgart, 
became a $53-a-week electronics engineer 
entered a beauty contest and was elected 
Miss Germany. Fortnight ago in Miami 
Beach, Marlene was crowned the 1961 
Miss Universe. 





REFUGEE SCHMIDT 
How could the border guards miss her? 
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ADENAUER & De GaULLE IN Bonn 


Toward a new 


Last week the official German Commu- 
nist youth organ, Young World, gave vent 
to its chagrin. It ungallantly charged the 
U.S. with rigging the contest to call atten- 
tion to East Germany's refugee problem: 
“It fitted wonderfully—an East Zone girl 
who ‘chose freedom’ and is beautiful, too.” 
In East Germany, Marlene had been re- 
spected as an engineer, cried Young World 
indignantly, while in the West only her 
bust, waist and hips (364-23-36) won ad- 
miration, And anyway, the newspaper 
warned Marlene, “You will only reign one 
year until the next contest.” 

“I had expected to hear this from 
them,” retorted the new Miss Universe, 
who had first helped her mother and sister 
escape from East Germany, then fled 
herself when the Communists began to 
suspect her of aiding refugees. “I think it 
is uncomfortable for the East German 
government to have the world reminded 
of the situation in East Germany.” As 
Young World had darkly predicted, for a 
year the West would indeed have a daz- 
zling reminder. 


COMMON MARKET 
Half Step Forward 


Ever since Britain diffidently began 
knocking at the door, the six nations of 
Europe's booming Common Market have 
found themselves at slight odds. Eager to 
have Britain in to offset French-German 
hegemony in the market, the three Bene- 
lux nations have tried to slow the pace of 
togetherness, France's Charles de Gaulle. 
who dreams of using the Common Market 
to Gallicize Europe, has tried to force the 
pace to discourage Britain. A “political” 
summit meeting of the heads of state of 
the Six, scheduled last spring, was called 
off because of all the intramural squab- 
bling. But last week, partly under the 
unifying pressure of Khrushchev’s threats 
against Berlin, the Six at last gathered in 
Bonn for a “European summit.” 


form. 

To protect the distinguished guests. the 
sleepy Bonn suburb of Bad Godesberg 
was turned into a virtual armed camp. 
Some 2,000 green-clad state police de- 
ployed around the white Redoute, a grace- 
ful 18th century mansion now a restau- 
rant that the government occasionally 
takes over for major fetes. Italy’s Pre- 
mier Fanfani. The Netherlands’ Premier 
de Quay, Belgium's Premier Lefévre, Lux- 
embourg’s Premier Werner came early. 
Last to arrive were De Gaulle and West 
Germany's Chancellor Adenauer; then the 
whole group got down to business: draft- 
ing a “European declaration” to serve as 
a guide toward the ultimate political unity 
to which the Six are pledged. 

Drafting the two-page document turned 
out to be an all-day task. For example. 
The Netherlands inserted a clause, aimed 
at the British, affirming “the wish that 
other European states may join.” The 
French, mindful of Britain's proposed con- 
ditions for the protection of its Common- 
wealth trading ties, truculently changed 
the wording to “other European states 
prepared in all areas to assume the same 
responsibilities and obligations.” 

For ail the haggling, the Six took at 
least a half step toward greater political 
cooperation. The government heads em- 
powered the Six’s standing committee of 
diplomats to draw up proposals “on ways 
and means to give the union of their 
peoples a statutory character within the 
shortest time.” Such a “European stat- 
ute” was to give the Market's political 
character “form and framework.” 

Until the form and framework become 
realities, the six heads of government re- 
solved to meet at regular intervals (next 
meeting: October) to discuss common 
European problems, ranging from defense 
to setting up a “European university” at 
Florence. As one German official ex- 
plained, “If this meeting did nothing to 
ease Britain's entry, it certainly placed no 
new difficulties in Britain's path.” 
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TURKEY 
Don't Mention It 


There was a lot to talk about in Turkey 
—the outcome of the trial of Menderes 
& Co., the promised October election to 
replace the present junta, and the reasons 
for the surprisingly large (38°) “no” 
vote in the constitutional referendum. 
But last week General Cemal Gursel. chief 
of the interim revolutionary government. 
decreed that the talk was dangerous, He 
issued a nine-point edict outlawing all dis- 
cussions of the new constitution, all gos- 
sip, rumors or propaganda (whether for- 
eign or locally inspired) aimed at “dis- 
turbing public order and influencing public 
opinion.” Furthermore. proclaimed Gursel. 
political parties would not be permitted 
to conduct any kind of campaigns except 
to set up conventions in strict conform- 
ance with the law, nor could they print 
or distribute pamphlets concerning the 
constitution or the election, 

Conversation in coifeehouses, bars and 
market places all over Turkey was sudden- 
ly reduced to the “how’s-the-wife-and- 
kids” level. Although no arrests have been 
reported, few citizens were willing to test 
the law by speaking out among any but 
their closest friends. 

Gursel had apparently decided that the 
large “no” vote in the referendum indi- 
cated a dangerously large body of opposi- 
tion to his military rule. But it was ques- 
tionable whether his panicky edicts had 
made his regime any more popular. The 
newly ratified constitution promises: “Ev- 
ery person has freedom of thought and 
conviction and can reveal and publish his 
thoughts and convictions by way of 
speech, writing, illustration. or by other 
means, either singly or jointly.” De- 
manded one silenced Turk bitterly: ““Men- 
deres and company are on trial for their 
lives for violating the constitutional 
rights of citizens. Isnt this exactly the 
same thing?” 





INDIA 
War of Words 


In public speech and private chat, Pak- 
istan’s President Mohammed Ayub Khan 
had proved himself the most outspoken 
visiting statesman Washington had heard 
in years. Some found the frankness re- 
freshing. but most diplomats were ap- 
palled at his bald attempts to downgrade 
India and India’s Nehru in U.S. esteem. 
He had asked President Kennedy to help 
push Nehru toward a settlement of the 
Indo-Pakistan dispute over Kashmir, 
which is ruled by India but is heavily 
Moslem in population. “Work on Mr. 
Nehru’s nerves.” Ayub urged Kennedy. 
He argued that the Kennedy Administra- 
tion had highly overrated the importance 
of neutral India in its allocation of aid, 
and that more U.S. money ought to be 
channeled to SEATO ally Pakistan. Nehru 
was overrated. too, suggested Ayub: “Peo- 
ple think he’s thinking all the time— 
actually. he’s just in a trance.” 

As Ayub flew back to Karachi last week, 
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Nehru exploded. “I have never seen such 
political behavior during my 40 or 50 
years of public life,” shouted Nehru to a 
crowd of 200.000 in the Kashmiri capital 
of Srinagar. Ayub, he said heatedly, “is 
basically a war-minded soldier. While the 
United States thought it was providing 
arms to Pakistan to combat Communism. 
it is very well known all over the world 
that Pakistan has military aims against 
peaceful countries.” 

Plainly miffed that the U.S. is pro- 
viding the Pakistani Air Force with mod- 
ern F-104 jets armed with air-to-air 
missiles. Nehru sniffed that Ayub had 
better think twice before attacking India. 
“A country which is economically strong 
can always defend itself against any mili- 
tary might.” explained Nehru with more 





un 


NEHRU 
His nerves reacted. 


vehemence than logic. “and a few fighter 
aircraft received from the U.S. after 
adopting blackmailing tactics will not help 
Pakistan, which has made very little eco- 
nomic progress since 1947.” 

With Pakistani troops still holding part 
of Kashmir. Nehru roared. “there can be 
no question of a plebiscite. Talk of a 
plebiscite has now become a joke.” Fur- 
thermore. he said. Kashmir was just a 
Pakistani ploy to divert attention from 
its failure to improve the lot of its people: 
“Even if there were no Kashmir question, 
Pakistan would create some other issue 
to keep this hate campaign against India 
going.” 

From Karachi. Ayub commented that 
Nehru’s outburst just proved his point: 
the chief issue causing friction between 
India and Pakistan is Kashmir. “And it 
all depends on Mr. Nehru. If he were 
to see reason, the whole Kashmir prob- 
lem could be settled easily.” At week's 
end the White House hastily announced 
that Nehru had been invited to visit 
Kennedy in November. 


ISRAEL 
The Only Sense 


What prompted Adolf Eichmann’s war- 
time offer of 1.000.000 Jews in exchange 
for 10,000 trucks? Was it pity for Jews? 
“T want a clear answer,” said Judge Moshe 
Landau. 

Into the deep, expectant silence of the 
courtroom. Eichmann could have dropped 
a single grace note of compassion. Ejich- 
mann declined the opportunity. No, it 
was not pity. he shrugged; it was just a 
matter of bureaucratic efficiency. 

Bureaucrat Eichmann had _ performed 
meticulously: anything outside routine 
offended him. Prosecutor Gideon Hausner 
quoted the defendant's wartime notes 
complaining of a Berlin Chancellery official 
who wanted special help in disposing of 
some people he found particularly irk- 
some: “This is the most important shop 
in the entire Reich, and here this uncle 
asks me whether he could have a few 
trains. And he is very courteous and cor- 
dial, because he wants to stoke the stove 
with a few idiots.” 

“I do not remember whether I said this 
word for word.” pleaded Eichmann, “but 
so far as the content is concerned, I must 
agree that this is correct.” 

Roasted Steak. Could the defendant 
deny his dictated postwar interview with 
Willem A. Sassen in which he boasted of 
his wartime eminence? 

“Poetic license.’ replied Eichmann. 
“The main thing was to make the book 
- +. a bestseller.” When he nonetheless 
attempted to correct a handwritten mar- 
ginal note. Hausner asked why. 

“I do not know,” snapped Eichmann, 
reddening. “From now on I shall not an- 
swer any further questions in connection 
with this document.” 

“You will continue to answer questions 
until I tell you to discontinue,” Judge 
Landau corrected him. 

“Yes. Your Honor,” said Eichmann, 
submissive again. “But I must point out 
I have a feeling I am being roasted until 
the rump steak is well done.” 

The long-suffering witness won permis- 
sion, at one point. to step from his glass 
cage and point out on the map locations 
of German-occupied territories. Every po- 
liceman in court rose. Three crowded be- 
hind him. Eichmann moved the pointer 
uncertainly, trying to locate Bialystok. 
With the air of a teacher dismissing a 
nervous student, Hausner took the pointer 
away and found the place. 

Greater Crime. Had not this uncertain 
student confidently called a former Nazi 
a “scoundrel” for criticizing Hitler? “This 
man swore allegiance to the flag,” re- 
joined Eichmann, “I regard violation of 
loyalty as the greatest crime a man can 
perpetrate.” 

“A greater crime than the murder of 
six million people?” demanded Hausner. 

“No.” replied Eichmann. “But I was 
not dealing with extermination.” 

Then why had he attended meetings of 
sterilization specialists? Said Eichmann: 
“So that we could leave our dry routine 
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The Underwood Corporation now sells 
and services electric, manual, compact- 
standard and portable typewriters; 
adding machines, calculators and 
accounting machines; and tape-to-card 
converters. Individually, each of these 
Underwood office machines has exclu- 
sive features and important advantages. 
Together they constitute the most 
complete and comprehensive line ever 
available from a single source, and 
make the Underwood Representative 
uniquely able to match machine to job, 
free from pressure to sell too much ma- 
chine, or too little, for the specific task. 


IW. 


The Raphael Electric, one of four new 
office typewriters now being produced at 
Underwood's Hartford plant, is designed 
to endow top-level business correspon- 
dence with unmatched beauty, dignity 
and authority. The distinctive appear- 
ance of Raphael-typed letters empha- 
sizes the importance of the message, the 
prestige of the company, and the send- 
er's high regard for the recipient. An 
Underwood Representative will call on 
your company soon; if office costs and 
efficiency concern you, make him wel- 
come. Underwood Corporation, One 
Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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and meet with representatives of other 
offices.” 

Yet he admitted helping to organize the 
1944 death march of 25,000 Jews from 
Budapest to Austria. The Hungarians were 
responsible for the deaths. insisted the 
defendant. ‘Hungary was the only coun- 
try where we were not quick enough for 
them.” he had told Sassen. “They turned 
their Jews over to us like throwing away 
sour beer. 

Did you say that?” asked Hausner. 

“I cannot guarantee the words,” ad- 
mitted Eichmann, “but this is the sense, 
yes. , 

After rot days. with his 
examination ending, the sense was indeed 
clear: the only life Eichmann ever strug- 
gled to save was his own. 


SOUTH KOREA 
Rocking the Boat 


Into Seoul last week bounced retired 
U.S. General James A. Van Fleet. 69 
breaking diplomatic china with every 
step. Van Fleet, who was U.N. command- 
er during the heaviest fighting of the Ko- 
rean war, is a bit of a hero to every South 
Korean, and often called “the father of 
the ROK army.” Invited to Korea by the 
junta, Van Fleet briskly put his seal of 
approval on the generals’ coup d'état 
against democratically elected Premier 
John Chang. “The finest thing that has 
happened to Korea in a thousand years,” 
declared Van Fleet. 

If Van Fleet was aware of the U.S.’s 
official disapproval of the junta’s strong- 
arm methods, he was undeterred. Van 
Fleet criticized the U.S.’s former U.N. 
commander, Carter B. Magruder, who on 
the day of the coup ordered top South 
Korean officers to remain loyal to John 
Chang's civilian government. “General 
Magruder acted illegally,” declared Van 
Fleet. “Those ROK generals who refused 
to go along with the coup should have 
disobeyed his order.’ In fact, Van Fleet 
suggested, the Koreans were not yet ready 
for democracy. Said he: “It’s all right to 
talk about representative government, but 
except in great countries like the U.S. 
and Great Britain, such a system lets 
elements get into the government and 
destroy it in underdeveloped countries 
where the enemy is lurking.”’ 

At the U.S. embassy, diplomats were 
appalled. They had been urging the jun- 
ta’s new boss, Major General Pak Chung 
Hi, toward liberalization of his tough 
military rules, and the restoration of as 
many democratic institutions as possible. 
Just before Van Fleet began sounding off 
they seemed to be having some success. 
Pak called a press conference to announce 
that the government would have a “re 
freshing announcement” by Aug. de- 
tailing at that time how and when the 
country would be handed back to civilian 
rule. Pak has released one-third of the 
20,000 prisoners arrested in the early days 
of the military takeover, including 2,560 
of the 3,098 political prisoners. Pak also 
announced the outlines of a five-year plan 
to raise the gross national product 46.3% 
by development of Korea's power, cement, 
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coal, steel, oil refining and fertilizer 
industries. 

But U.S. officials would breathe easier 
when Van Fleet boarded his plane and 
left. Sighed one embassy aide: ‘He could 
have better helped both Americans and 


Koreans here by remaining silent.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
Victory in the Marshes 


The struggling South Vietnamese army 
last week won its biggest battle against 
the Communists since the end of the 
Indo-China war in 1954. 

For weeks the Red guerrillas, known 
as the Viet Cong, had steered clear of 
large-scale action, choosing instead to dart 
out in small bands on minor missions of 
sabotage and murder. U.S. military advis- 
ers, rushed to South Viet Nam after the 
debacle in Laos, used the lull to train 
government troops in special new mobile 
tactics. Dozens of U.S. “Special Forces 





operatives joined army units to demon- 
strate night operations, sneak attacks, bet 
ter use of landing craft in the canals of 
the Mekong delta. Fortnight ago, reports 
filtered in that big Communist groups 
were moving south from Cambodia toward 
the marshes of the Plaine des Joncs ( Plain 
of the Reeds) 
rhe government forces were ready to try 
their new tactics, 

Stealthily, South Vietnamese troops un- 
der Colonel Huynh Van Cao encircled the 
region, concealed themselves in the un- 
dergrowth and sat back to wait. Two davs 
later, two Viet Cong reconnaissance pa- 
trols moved into the ambush, were quickly 
wiped out in a quick. murderous burst of 
machine-gun and rifle fire. This was just 
the beginning. As the heat of the day 
rose, it became clear that the main Com- 
munist force was walking into the same 
trap. In this group were at least 500 guer- 
rillas, many of them youths in typical 
black peasant pajamas, obviously recruit- 


60 miles west of Saigon. 





omatic china with every step. 


ed from the local villages. Some carried 
red banners with white hammer-and-sickle 
emblems; almost all were armed with mor- 
tars. machine guns. rifles or grenades. 
Splashing through the swampy land, they 
made easy targets as the government sol- 
diers opened up with withering machine- 
gun fire and a barrage of shells from the 
well-hidden tos-mm. artillery pieces. 
Splitting up, one Communist group fled 
north while another tried to escape south 
toward the Mekong River. Some guerrillas 
made it to the Cambodian border, and 
others simply disappeared in the South 
Vietnamese villages. But 167 Communists 
were dead, and dozens more lay wounded 
when the sun set over the Plaine des Joncs. 


ESPIONAGE 
The Little Ears 


In Oceania two-way “telescreens” mon- 
itored every citizen's movements, remind- 
ed him every minute of every day: BIG 
BROTHER IS WATCHING You. Oceania was 
the fictional country in George Orwell's 
1984, but in real life 1961, the same eerie 
consciousness of being under intimate 
round-the-clock surveillance weighs heavi- 
ly on every U.S. official who lives and 
works 
eavesdropping has become so_ insidious 
and ubiquitous an art behind the Iron 
Curtain that there is hardly a single spot 
where a Western diplomat—or even a 
vacationer—can talk with utter certainty 
that Big Brother is not listening. Says 
one old State Department hand: “You 
just have to get used to living with it. 
It's like living in a haunted house.’ 

Unseen ears are the dominant presence 
in every U.S. home and office in a Com- 
munist country. A foreign service officer 
must drill himself never to quote a source 
by name for fear a U.S. agent will be 
identified or an innocent acquaintance 
charged with espionage. He can never talk 
shop with his wife or pass on gossip that 
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in a Communist state. Electronic 
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TV DRAMATIZATION OF “1984” 
Also bugs in the bed. 


could reveal a colleague’s foibles and lead 
to blackmail. With friends, he must listen 
closely to others’ conversation, be con- 
tinually alert to give or obey the service’s 
traditional signal to change the subject: a 
long, pointed look at the ceiling. In time, 
the naturally communicative, libertarian 
American citizen tends to react to con- 
stant surveillance with moods of black 
depression. 

Short-Waved. The art of “bugging’* 
has made spectacular strides since the 
days when a microphone was a cumbrous 
object that trailed telltale wires and could 
be installed only by drilling through a wall 
from the next room. Slimmed to insect 
size by transistors and printed circuits, 
today’s microphones can be tucked into 
a sofa or buried inches deep in walls or 
floor. With battery-powered transmitters 
no bigger than a cigarette pack, the new 
gadgets need no outside power source 
and can eavesdrop for two whole years 
without attention, In one East Europe- 
an capital, a foreign service officer first 
learned that his living room was bugged 
when a U.S. embassy clerk telephoned to 
report verbatim what he had been saying 
—two miles away. The clerk had acci- 
dentally picked up the bug’s transmis- 
sions on his short-wave radio set. 

Red bugs are mostly concealed in diplo- 
matic offices, cars and homes, where they 
are often as thick as cockroaches. A fa- 
vorite spot is under or even in a bed, 
where the bugs might pick up useful leads 
for blackmail. For many U.S. families in 
Iron Curtain countries, sleuthing for bugs 
has become a kind of sport, an indoor 
counterpart to the Easter egg hunt. One 
couple in a satellite capital boasts that its 
cocker spaniel can sniff out a bug as surely 





* A hand-me-down term derived from telegra- 
phers’ slang for the Morse code signaling key. 
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as a pig snuffling a truffle. But new bugs 
always take their place. 

Highball Relay. From long experience, 
diplomatic personnel only say on the tele- 
phone what they want the Communists 
to know. The Russians tap telephones so 
blatantly that—according to a cherished 
diplomatic legend—a Moscow operator 
once apologized to a U.S. officer for a 
delayed phone call, explaining candidly: 
“The tape recorder is on the blink.” West- 
erners have learned to be even more leary 
of a telephone when it is resting innocent- 
ly on the cradle, One of the Poles’ pet 
dodges is to turn an idle receiver into a 
live mike, a trick most easily accomplished 
by replacing the phone’s regular two-wire 
flex with a four-strand cable whose extra 
wires lead either to a transmitter in the 
wall socket or to an outside tape recorder. 

Russia’s most useful eavesdropping 
weapon is a tiny, kopeck-sized reflector. 
It was such a reflector, installed inside a 
plaque of the U.S. Great Seal in the Mos- 
cow embassy, that U.N. Ambassador Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge displayed to the Security 
Council last year. When an infra-red beam 
is aimed at the reflector from outdoors, 
it acts as a microphone, Alternatively, but 
less reliably, the infra-red beam can be 
trained on any imperceptibly oscillating 
object, such as a metal lampshade or 
empty highball glass, that can act as a 
crude reflector for conversation. 

Faceless Army. Spies in a police state 
have one almost insuperable advantage 
over the foreigner: they are already there. 
At the new U.S. embassy now abuilding 
in Warsaw, sharp-eyed security men found 
that Polish technicians had thoughtfully 
installed 18 bugs, connected them to a 
single underground conduit deep in the 
concrete foundations. In any Iron Curtain 
country except Poland, foreigners must 
also apply to a government agency for 
servants and office hands—who invariably 
work primarily as espionage agents, ‘“Re- 
pairmen” can hide bugs faster than they 
can be tracked down by security officers. 

To be of use, every intercepted con- 
versation must be recorded, expertly trans- 
lated, evaluated, transcribed and filed for 
future use. Organized espionage on such a 
scale demands a vast, faceless army of 
snoopers: technicians, “planters,” lin- 
guists, analysts. State Department secu- 
rity men estimate that, to cover the of- 
fices, homes and cars of one medium-sized 
(30-man) Western mission in a Commu- 
nist city, up to 300 fulltime eavesdrop- 
pers are needed. Moscow has 49 non- 
Communist embassies. 

Next, Telescreens? Indoctrinating staff- 
ers for Iron Curtain assignments, the 
State Department guides them around its 
basement “Chamber of Horrors,” whose 
stacks of bugging devices include some 
new U.S. gimmicks that were described 
by an expert last week as “ten years 
ahead” of the latest Russian equipment. 
Some Western diplomats still employ the 
old mobster trick of flushing a toilet or 
playing a record at full volume to drown 
out confidential discussion. Such tricks 
make bugging more difficult, but with 
modern equipment it is usually possible 











to filter out foreground noise and isolate 
the voices. West Germany’s representa- 
tives in Moscow, when confidential mat- 
ters are to be discussed, repair to an 
air-conditioned, steel-walled tank in the 
embassy basement, where a variety of 
electronic devices shield them from all 
known bugging techniques. Even in the 
tightly guarded “‘security zone” of the 
U.S. embassy in Moscow, staffers “talk” 
by writing out secret information—and 
destroy the notes as soon as read. 

There is only one sure way to elude Big 
Brother: by saying nothing at all. And it 
may only be a matter of time before the 
Communists develop miniature, invisible 
versions of 1984 telescreens. After all, they 
have 23 years to go. 


KENYA 


A Return to Terror 

Last week a white farmer in Kenya’s 
great Rift Valley found the body of a lost 
calf he had been searching for. Its front 
legs had been cut off and placed in its 
mouth; its belly had been ripped and its 
entrails festooned about its neck and head. 

The carcass was grim warning of trou- 
ble ahead, for such butchery was the tra- 
ditional sign of the Mau Mau. From the 
hills came reports of obscene Mau Mau 
oath-takings in Kikuyuland villages, and 
that the savage rituals were beginning 
again in the sleazy native “locations” of 
bustling Nairobi. Most whites on isolated 
farms were again carrying guns at all 
times. At mealtime, doors were unlocked 
only to let servants in and locked again 
after they had served the food. Barbed- 
wire barriers were strung across garden 
paths and floodlights left on throughout 
the night. Alarm sirens and clusters of 
distress rockets topped every farmhouse. 

But there was a difference between the 
old days and the new: in the past, oaths 
were often forcibly administered to un- 
willing Kikuyu tribesmen; today, they 
are being taken by an elite guard that 
forms the shadowy K.L.F.A.—the Kenya 
Land Freedom Army. 

As yet, there seems to be no central di- 
rection for the K.L.F.A. With an esti- 
mated 2,000 members, it is a loosely or- 
ganized group of hard-core terrorists re- 
portedly masterminded by a member of 
the former Mau Mau hierarchy. But its 
purpose is clear from captured documents: 
to rid Kenya of the white man forever, 
and to dominate the black leadership 
when the nation finally wins independence. 
Already a K.L.F.A. plot to kill Ronald 
Ngala, moderate leader of a prominent 
African political party, has been unearthed 
and nipped in the bud. By all reports, the 
new movement hoped to recruit Jomo 
(“Burning Spear”) Kenyatta as its leader 
once he is permitted to re-enter politics. 

So far, the movement is too small to 
force its will on the rising black politi- 
cians, but British authorities fear real 
trouble if the Russians and Chinese, who 
now have big diplomatic missions in neigh- 
boring Somalia, begin pumping clandestine 
Communist arms across the long, almost 
unguarded Kenya frontier. 
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CUBA 
Tantalizing Hope 


On the eve of the eighth anniversary 
of his 26th of July movement. Fidel Cas- 
tro prepared to take some final formal 
vows to Communism. His old revolution- 
ary party would be merged with the Cu- 
ban Communist Party, and his scribes 
were writing a new constitution officially 
proclaiming Cuba a “socialist state.” All 
this was being tied in with an anniversary 
celebration at which the principal attrac 
tion was to be Soviet Cosmonaut Yuri 
Gagarin.* 

For those Cubans who prefer to take 
another direction, the U.S. last week held 
out a tantalizing hope. The State Depart- 
ment offered to sponsor a free airlift for 
more than 20,000 Cubans still waiting in 
Havana with visas or special waivers to 
come to the U.S. The $350.000 to charter 
ten Pan American flights a day for 20 days 
would come out of emergency foreign-aid 
funds. There was only one catch: the U.S. 
had not told Castro. At week's end, as Pan 
American's third plane approached Ha- 
vana, Castro suddenly limited round-trip 
fights between Havana and Miami to two 
a day. and turned back No. 3. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Watching the Transformation 

The four-man OAS inspection team last 
week reported on its brief June visit 
through the jails and files of slain Dicta- 
tor Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. The 62-page 
report reflected the conflicting views of 
its authors. The three Latin American 
members favored a relatively clean bill of 
health to pave the way for readmission of 
the Dominican Republic into polite inter- 
American society, The U.S. pressed for a 
stronger report, condemning the Trujillos 
for their many past crimes, skeptical of 
their promises to reform. 

The result was a compromise of sorts. 
The four ambassadors noted, without com- 
ment, that the government had declared 
“its intention to bring about a democratic 
transformation,” had pledged never again 
to meddle in the internal affairs of an- 
other state—a reference to Trujillo's plot 
to murder Venezuela's President Romulo 
Betancourt. The OAS team noted 
charges that police repressions continued 
even after the old dictator was dead. Con- 
clusion; “It would be premature to deter- 
mine the depth of change in the character 
and policy of the Dominican Republic.” 

New Invitation. In Ciudad Trujillo, 
President Joaquin Balaguer immediately 
invited the OAS investigators to return and 
see for themselves. He also sent personal 
invitations to a number of leading Latin 
American jurists to attend the trial of 














also 


Another Soviet visitation last week, a 39-man 
Russian good-will delegation, spent os 
with Brazil's President Janio Quadros, went 
away with assurances that Brazil would re 
establish diplomatic relations with Russia after 
a break of 14 years, 
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the accused assassins of Dictator Trujillo. 

Balaguer, who had faithfully served the 
old dictator as President. is nonetheless 
widely regarded as a sincere and decent 
man. He appears to have more to be 
proud of than to hide. There were still 
scattered reports of strong-arm repres- 
sions: 20 arrests in the city of Santiago. 
the “accidental” death of a youth jailed 
for ripping Trujillo's picture off a night- 
club wall. The government outlawed the 
far-left Movimiento Popular Dominicano. 

Growing Opposition. Yet Balaguer 
made no attempt to curb three booming, 
middle-of-the-road opposition parties. One. 


ANDPEW ST. GEORGE--MAGHUM 
PRESIDENT BALAGUER 
More to be proud of than to hide. 


led by three returned exiles, reported sign- 
ing up 800 new members a day, were met 
by crowds so exuberant that they even 
embraced the police escorts. Another 
group, known as the National Civic Un- 
ion, signed up 2,500 members in a three- 
day canvass of the non-Trujillo upper 
classes. The party's first act was to buy a 
two-page ad in El Caribe criticizing the 
government. Balaguer answered with a 
2.000-word letter agreeing that changes 
were needed, but asking for patience. “You 
want the country to be converted into a 
new Switzerland,” he complained, “and de- 
mand that I effect that miracle overnight.” 

Despite the encouraging signs, the op- 
position fears that no real change is possi- 
ble until the Trujillos are gone for good. 
Says one opposition leader, Nicolas Silfa: 
‘They must go, not only because they are 
in so many key positions, but also because 
they own so much of the island. And, most 
important, the people hate them.” 

Many opposition members believe that 
the Trujillos intend to stay on at all costs. 
But there is the alternate possibility that 
they will go quietly, leaving Balaguer as 
the legitimate head of the government, at 


least until the elections, promised next 
May. Such a course would avert the dan- 
ger of a chaotic period. in which the forces 
of Castro and Communism work best. 


THE AMERICAS 
The Cry for Land Reform 


A bobbing sea of flag-waving Mexican 
peasants jammed into the main plaza in 
Oaxaca last week to witness one of the 
rituals of contemporary Latin America. 
President Lopez Mateos announced that 
his government had just expropriated 267.- 
coo acres belonging to the U.S.-owned 
Real Estate Co. of Mexico. The land 
would be added to 807.000 acres of 
government property, and divided among 
peasant farmers. 

Of all Latin American nations, Mexico 
has waved the magic wand of land re- 
form longest. Before the tgto revolution, 
97° of Mexico's farm land was held by 
836 owners, Today 65% of the old ha- 
ciendas have been divided into cooper- 
atives. the rest given to small f 





farmers. 
But now even in well-reformed Mexico, 
the need to feed a suddenly ballooning 
population grows daily—along with a 
peasant land hunger fanned by the propa- 
ganda of Fidel Castro. 

The twin pressures of hunger and de- 
sire are increasing throughout Latin Amer- 
ica, making the land reform the No, t 
issue. Panama wisely began an integrated 
plan of land development in 1956; Vene- 
zuela, starting in 1959. has already moved 
30.000 new farm families onto 2.500.000 
acres under President Romulo Betan- 
court's crash program. Brazil's Janio 
Quadros and Colombia's Alberto Lleras 
Camargo are pushing comprehensive re- 
form and agrarian-development — laws 
through their Congress. 

In most other Latin nations, land re- 
form is more talked about than brought 
about. Chile has been talking reform for 
30 years, but has settled only an esti- 
mated 4,000 families on redistributed land, 
In Peru, where peasant incomes are among 
the world’s lowest, land-reform legislation 
is pending—and still pending. The need 
and the delay are much the same in 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Ecuador. 

The one thing likely to be worse than 
no land reform at all is a mismanaged 
land reform. In Bolivia, peasants moved 
into the big landowners’ fields after the 
1952 revolution, barbecued the livestock 
and planted only enough crops for their 
individual families. Land reform failed 
and now the country, which was once self- 
sufficient, has to import more than half 
its tood. With the same kind of rush, 
Fidel Castro grabbed Cuba's richest land- 
holdings, turned most into cooperatively 
owned ventures. Food production fell im- 
mediately, and Castro switched to the 
Soviet scheme of state-controlled “Peo- 
ple’s Farms.” But the People’s Farms are 
not succeeding either, and fertile Cuba 
faces growing shortages of every staple, 
from arres to pollo. 
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Stop wishing, start packing! Wherever in the world One week in gay, fabulous Paris 
your dream vacation may be, Europe, the Middle sight sit famous night spots ranean shore. Sicily, Spain, French Riviera, Greece, 
East, Around The World, there's a Jet-Away Air first-class hotel. $566, complete pri Israel. Five itineraries in all. Complete price as 
France Holiday to make it come true this year! derful, fun-filled days, only $710° complete! low as $697° for everything including jet fare. 
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More people have flown Air France to Paris than 11 days in Tahiti and Hawaii. See Mooréa. An escorted motorcoach tour visiting Paris, 
any other airline. And small wonder. You fly Explore unspoiled Tahiti—the last par 2 Rome, the Vatican, Florence, Venice, Lausanne, 
with 6,000,000-mile-experienced pilots, English- of the Pacific. Only $998 from Los Ang Nice, Lyon and others! Meals included every 
speaking crews, on American-built jets. 18 days, including Fiji, $1,298 via T.A.l, where except Rome and Paris. $656" compl 
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22 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Il. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free color- 
ful Air France Jet-Away Holiday Kit 
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No need to ski on this holiday. Warm sunshine, Best of Fran Greece, Israel, Thailand, In- *Price includes: round-trip Economy Excursion 
magnificent scenery and fun-filled evenings are dia. Return via Australia, Tahiti and Hawaii jet fare from Chicago, eff. Oct. 1, hotel ac 
yours at Chamonix, Megeve t. Moritz and or via Hong Kong, Japan and Hawaii. 31 commodations, sightseeing trips, transfers, 
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These 6 rolls 


of BFG adhesive 
did what 
500,000 rivets 


couldn't 
do 


THIS IS HOW B.F.GOODRICH ADHESIVE 
MAKES TOUGHER-THAN-METAL ‘‘WELDS” 
ON AMERICA’S FASTEST BOMBER. In design- 
ing the B-58 Hustler for the Air Force, General 
Dynamics at Fort Worth devised radical new 
“honeycomb” panels for the super-bomber’s 
wings—a construction just one-fifth the weight 
of solid aluminum. 

3ut the honeycomb panels couldn’t be riveted. 
So General Dynamics called on B.F.Goodrich. 
Result: a new adhesive film. The “sandwich” 
construction is ““welded”’ together by placing this 
film between the metal surfaces and heat-treating 
under pressure. 

The B-58’s bonded wing structure is not only 
far lighter than solid metal, but stays much 
cooler, too. Because there are no rivets, surfaces 
are smooth, there’s less air resistance and tur- 
bulence, more speed and carrying power. And 
construction is greatly simplified. 

B.F.Goodrich adhesives do more than fly high 
with jets. Because they can bond almost every 
material, there are many new uses to come. In 
the automotive industry, for example, they may 
bond engine parts together better than nuts and 
bolts; may be used to attach windshields directly 
to the body; may replace fasteners used to hold 
body trim. In building, adhesives may someday 
bond an entire house together. 

Modern adhesives by BFG are being used in 
almost every industry. The most versatile of all 
fasteners, they are inexpensive, maintenance free, 
and will not corrode. You may find it well worth 
your while to look into the many extra benefits 
of B.F.Goodrich adhesives. For information, write 
President’s Office, The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 
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250,000,000 BRAKE LIN- 
INGS have been bonded 
with BFG adhesives with 
outasingle reported failure 
due to the adhesive. And 
idhesives provide 35% 


more brake life than was 
ver possible before 


_— 
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CURTAIN WALLS in modern 
buildings are thin metal 
panels with insulation sand 
wiched inside. Bonded 
together with BFG moisture- 
resisting adhesive, they stand 
vibration, expansion and con 
traction, will never loosen 
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What magic helped 
pull Cannon stocking sales up 44%? 


“During the 4 months starting with October, 1960, in any publication. Many letters were from areas 
when we began our new advertising campaign where Cannon wished to increase distribution. 
exclusively in Reader’s Digest, our sales 
went up 44°), over the previous year,” 
reports Mr. Peter Sarfaty, vice 
president in charge of Cannon Mills’ 
hosiery division. 


In Mr. Sarfaty’s words, ‘“We have never had 
this kind of advertising response before. The 
Digest is a big reason for our new growth.” 




















One reason Cannon stocking advertising . . . 

and your advertising... can work so well in 

the Digest is this: each dollar invested in the 
Digest buys double the chances-to-sell. The 


And Cannon sales have continued 
to break records ever since. Mr. 
Sarfaty says these are among the 


: average advertising page in the Digest 
main reasons: 


is looked at 60 million times—twice 
as often* as in other leading 
magazines. The Digest can... 


1. “Digest believability has a flow-over 
to our advertising and impresses 
our wholesalers and retailers. 
og double your 
chances-to-sell 


2. “Through the Digest we reach 
and convince the largest 
possible audience of women.” 


Cannon also received more con- 
sumer mail from Digest readers 
than from any previous campaign 


People have faith in 


eader’s 


*Source: j IES 
Digest 
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OLp Warrtors MacArtuur & KENNEDY 


Enjo ir g lunch on the current scene 





Home from a tour of the Philippines 
General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, 81. who had his differences with 
the last Democratic President, received 
an unexpected invitation to a White 
House luncheon with a bipartisan body 
of Government leaders. After President 
Kennedy praised MacArthur for his 
“triumphant” tour, the general thanked 
the President for making him “feel a 
part of the current scene.” Later the 
vigorous vintage soldier offered his im- 
pressions of the onetime sailor in the 
White House: “He seems to have changed 
very little since he was one of my PT- 
boat commanders in the Pacific war. He 
was a good one, too—a brave and re- 
sourceful young naval officer. But, judg- 
ing from the luncheon he served me 
today | piéce de résistance: Cornish hen; 
dessert: omelette surprise |.” added Mac- 
Arthur, “he is living somewhat higher 
now.” 

While preparing for a concert series at 
Los Angeles’ Pilgrimage Theater. aging 
(60) but unbowed Violin Virtuoso 
Jascha Heifetz commented bitingly to the 
press on his seeming lack of interest in 
modern compositions. “Yes. I play them 
occasionally,” said he. “And for two rea 
sons. First, to discourage the composers 
from writing any more, and secondly, to 
remind myself how much I appreciate 
Seethoven. 

Breasting the tides of public life, Brit- 
ish Labor Party Leader Hugh Gaitskell, 
35, has been known to take his mind off 
political worries by acquiring an occa- 
sional painting. Last week a London gos- 
sip columnist delighted in detailing a 
recent Gaitskell purchase: a nude paint- 
ing of attractive Lady Coldstream, 26 
sometime model and fulltime wife of 
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Fine Arts Professor Sir William Cold- 
stream, 33. The painter. Anthony Man. 
labored to defend the conservative nature 
of Gaitskell’s buy. “Mind you.” said 
Man, “it’s not a nudey nude of the 
‘Oh, I'm shivering because it’s cold’ type. 
It's a side view, really a very discreet 
affair.” 

The French cuisine of the New Frontier 
may have claimed a Republican victim. 
Shortly after Jacqueline Kennedy's 
Mount Vernon féte champétre (TIME 
July 21), Senate Minority Leader Ever- 
ett McKinley Dirksen, 65. a cornbred 
Illinoisan, checked into Bethesda Naval 
Hospital for treatment of a reactivated 
peptic ulcer that had been quiescent for 
many years. 

In a will probated in Los Angeles, the 
late electronics trailblazer, Dr. Lee de 
Forest, bequeathed $1 apiece to his three 
daughters, and very little more for his 
only other heir, fourth (and last) wife 
Marie Mosquini. The “Father of Radio’ 


whose 1906 invention of the audion 





tube had also made possible long-distance 
telephony, talking movies and television 

had burned out his fourth fortune and 
wound up with $1,250. 

Last spring Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy caused a stir at Washington's 
blueblooded Metropolitan Club when he 
learned that a fellow member, George 
Cabot Lodge, 34 (son of Henry Cabot 
Lodge), had been prevented from inviting 
to lunch George Weaver, who is t) young 
Lodge's successor as Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, and 2) a Negro. But last week, 
though notably reluctant to discuss the 
episode, the Metropolitan Club had ad- 
mitted Lodge and Guest Weaver to its 
once segregated sanctum. 

Though often blasted by his critics 
left-leaning French Author Jean-Paul 
Sartre, 56, was never really bombed— 
until last week. Then supporters of the 
French ultras, obviously nettled by Sar- 
tre’s stumping for Algerian independence, 
planted a bomb outside his fourth-floor 
walkup apartment on Paris’ Left Bank. 
Sartre was judiciously vacationing at the 
time, and no one was hurt. 

The man who made the nuclear subma- 
rine has some explosive reactions to the 
Navy. Said Vice Admiral Hyman George 
Rickover, 61, to the House Appropria- 
tions Committee last May (according to 
testimony released last week): “The Navy 
would rather have aircraft carriers than 
any other type of ship, including the Po- 
laris submarine. Most of the officers in 
authority in the Navy today are aviators 
or influenced by aviators.” As for inter- 
bickering, Rickover had a neat so- 
lution; simply shoot down the Air Force 
and give its long-legged bombers to the 
Navy, its missiles to the Army. “By re- 
turning to two services,” said Rickover, 


service 


“you will be subjected to the same com- 
pelling arguments for appropriations from 
two instead of three groups.” Concluded 
Admiral Rickover gratuitously: ‘The mil- 
itary is not so esoteric that no one but a 
man in uniform can understand it. I think 
even a Congressman is capable of under- 
standing it.” 

“As I see myself,” Actor Sidney Poi- 
tier, 34. reflected a while ago, “I'm an 
average Joe Blow Negro. But as the cats 
say in my area, I'm out there wailing for 
us all.”” Now, adhering to the script of his 
Broadway and Hollywood hit, A Raisin in 
the Sun, Miami-born Poitier has moved 
into a previously all-white exurban area 
of New York’s Westchester County. En- 
sconced with his wife and four daughters 
in a newly purchased twelve-room Tudor 
house in Mount Pleasant, Poitier was en- 
joying a warm reception from virtually all 
of his neighbors. 

* 4&4 & 

Once again tearing Husband Tony from 
his matchstick-model making at Kensing- 
ton Palace, Britain's Princess Margaret, 
30, showed a sample of her glittering new 
maternity wardrobe at a Fortune Theater 
performance of a satirical revue called Be- 
yond the Fringe, which sniped at every- 
thing from the Establishment to Shake- 
speare. Predictably, the princess gave 
every outward indication of savoring the 
pungent aroma of roasted sacred cow. 
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Savoring the roast of sacred cow. 
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HELICOPTER RESCUE TEAM WITH CAPSULE ( 


Caught by the 


Saga of the Liberty Bell 


The known and unknown perils of space 
staved their hand last week as the U 
shot a second man into space with al- 





most clockwork success. What made the 
second flight less successful than the first 
Astronaut Virgil 
was the same 


and nearly cost 
(“Gus”) Grissom his life 
primitive danger that threatened the skin- 
covered boats of neolithic man: the hos 
tile and brooding sea. 

In space, the Mercury capsule that bore 
Grissom 118 miles above the earth was a 
functioning—if not always perfect—vehi- 
cle; in the salt water of the Atlantic, it 
became as vulnerable as a paper boat in 






a storm. The difference spelled a near dis- 
aster that taught the U.S. space program 
some valuable lessons, and may cause a 
third astronaut to be flung aloft before 
the program can proceed with its plan to 
put a man into orbit. 

Astronaut Grissom 
went twice through the tedious prepara- 
tions for flight,.sealed each time into the 
Mercury capsule Liberty Bell 7 on the 
nose of the Redstone rocket. Twice the 
shot was scrubbed when clouds over Cape 
Canaveral threatened to spoil the photo- 
graphic record of the flight. Air Force 


Before his ordeal 





ame primitive dar 
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Captain Grissom, 35, took it all in stride. 

I'll be ready when you are.” he told 
officials as he stretched his limbs alter 
hours of fruitless waiting in the cramped 
capsule. 

Not a Philosopher. Gus Grissom's al- 
most stoic calm in the face of the unknown 
was the product of both an introspective 
nature and a long and dedicated appren- 
ticeship. The smallest (5 ft. 7 in.), most 
soft-spoken and most reserved of the as- 
tronauts, he tried the Air Force briefly as 
an aviation cadet just before World War 
II ended, later re-entered it after get- 
ting a mechanical engineering degree at 
Purdue. He flew too combat missions in 
the Korean war (Distinguished Flying 
Cross, two Air Medals returned to the 
U.S. as a pilot instructor at Bryan, Texas. 
Says his pretty wife. Betty (they have 
‘He told me Korea was safer 
than teaching cadets how to fly. He said 
flying was even safer than driving a car. 

Grissom has flown more than 3. 





two boys) 





O 
hours, 2,000 of them in jets. Chosen as 
one of the seven astronauts in 1959, he 
went about his tasks quietly and efficient- 
ly, was almost unnoticed as he backstopped 
the more ebullient Commander Alan Shep- 
ard during the first shot. His specialty 
control of the space capsule’s attitude 
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he biggest shock of the day... 
system. After he was picked as an astro- 
naut, he admitted that he sometimes lay 
in bed thinking: “Now what in the hell 
do I want to get up in that thing for? 
He had his own answer. “I'm a test pilot 
he s ‘not a philosopher. I’m too busy 
to worry. This is a day-to-day job for 
me.” Just before he climbed into his space 
capsule for the second time last week, a 
reporter cracked See you in a couple 
Replied Grissom: “Yeah. I'll 

see you in a couple of days—or never.” 
On the third try, dark thunderheads 
lined the eastern horizon, threatening to 
postpone the flight again. But the morn- 
ing sky cleared as the launching time 
approached, The crowds of 
official and unofficial spectators grew tense 
with excitement, even though most of 
them had already witnessed Shepard's suc- 
cessful flight last May: they k 








of days. 





(7:20 a.m. 
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the odds against success increased with 
each try. Least excited was Grissom. 
Strapped to his contour couch, he talked 
by telephone with his wife in Newport 
News, Va. He told her that he felt fine. 
Bright Sun, Black Sky. At T minus 3, 
the “cherry picker 
slowly aw from the capsule. Away 
snapped the umbilical cord that had sup- 
plied Oxygen, power and con munication, 
The rocket was on its own. As it waited 
for the starter’s button cloud of white 
vapor from the liquid oxygen spread like 
a puddle over its pad. The crowd fell 
silent. Exactly at T, the rocket roared, rose 
off the ground and, standing on its tail of 
flame, climbed smoothly into the sky. 
News from Grissom began to be relayed 
over the control-room loudspeaker. He 
felt fine, and all systems were working 
properly. At T plus 141 sec., o%cials told 
the waiting crowd that Liberty Bell 
had separated successfully from the Red- 
Stone booster. The crowd clapped and 


escape crane drew 
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Grissom BEING RaIseD 
. .. was seeing that door blow off. 


yelled. Grissom looked out through his 
four-pane “picture window’—a new fea- 
ture of the capsule—but was at first too 
dazzled to see much. “Boy,” he reported, 
“that sun is really bright.’ Later he saw 
the clouded coastline far below, watched 
the sky grow blackér—and became so 
fascinated with the view that he could 
hardly drag himself back to his duties. 

As Liberty Bell 7 approached its apo- 
gee, traveling at 5,310 miles per hour, 
Grissom took manual control with a new 
and hopefully more precise set of con- 
trols. Weightless by now, he found the 
manual controls sluggish, had difficulty 
turning his capsule by means of its small 
hydrogen peroxide rocket nozzles. “Hav- 
ing a little bit of trouble with the manual 
controls,” he reported. Seven minutes aft- 
er launch, he managed to point the capsule 
and fire the retro-rockets. They slowed 
his speed only slightly, but if he had been 
in full orbital flight, they would have 
curved him down into the atmosphere. 
Grissom’s movements—he was running be- 
hind schedule in his work—were hampered 
as dust and bigger unidentified pieces 
floated around in the capsule. 

Coming Down. Back at Canaveral, the 
electronic computers carefully watched 
the capsule’s trajectory. They announced 
(through human intermediaries) that it 
would take Grissom to almost exactly the 
chosen impact point (302 miles down 
range )—though wind finally blew him six 
miles off target. Excitement rose on the 
aircraft carrier Randolph, whose helicop- 
ters were hovering to pluck the capsule 
out of the water. Second-by-second_re- 
ports came down from space. Grissom 
chatting over his radio with Shepard. 

As Grissom's craft began to push 
against the top of the atmosphere, the Gs 
rose—to ten, then to a fearful 1o.2— 
and communication dimmed a iittle, but 
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never wholly stopped. Grissom reported 
clearly at 65,000 ft. that the Gs were 
much lower now. Then, with the capsule 
at 40,000 ft., the men on the Randolph 
and the choppers strained to catch their 
first glimpse of it. Automatically the 
small, tough drogue parachute opened at 
21,000 ft., checking the capsule’s falling 
speed. One minute later, the great, striped, 
red-and-white main parachute (with a 6- 
in. triangular tear in it) blossomed like a 
zinnia and gently lowered the Liberty Bell 
7 toward the almost waveless sea. Four 
choppers flailed toward the impact point. 
Off with the Hatch. So far, the shoot 
had been a creditable demonstration of 
space virtuosity. Arriving two minutes 
after impact, the helicopters found the 
Liberty Bell 7 standing erect in the water. 
For unexplained reasons, Grissom first ra- 
dioed from the capsule that he was ready 
to leave, then said: “Give me three or 
four minutes. I will be ready for you.” 
Actually, he spent 11 minutes inside, pre- 
sumably checking instruments. As one 
helicopter circled the capsule in an effort 
to cut the capsule’s antenna before at- 
taching a cable, Grissom announced sud- 
denly: “I am going to have to take my 
helmet off and blow the hatch off.” 
What happened next added a new ele- 
ment of mystery to the recovery opera- 


tion. “When we were about ten to 20 
feet away from the capsule.” reported 
Pilot James Lewis, “we observed the 


hatch being blown. We saw the astro- 
naut egress from the space capsule and 
go into the water immediately after the 
hatch was blown.” 

The hatch, which is close to the water, 
is released by small explosive bolts that 
can be fired all at once, but it is not nor- 
mally used until the capsule has been 
hoisted clear or at least stabilized in an 
upright position by the pull of a helicop- 
ter’s cable. In this case its opening was 
disastrous. The sea was comparatively 
calm, but the Liberty Bell 7 was not built 
for seaworthiness with its hatch open. It 
wobbled, took in a surge of water and 
began to sink. Astronaut Grissom swam 
through the tepid water in his buoyant, 
silvery space suit, taking in great gulps of 
sea water dyed bright green to mark his 
landing. Though his remarks from the 
capsule at first led observers to believe 
that he had released the new-style hatch 
Grissom later reported that he only meant 
to indicate his intention to leave through 
the hatch eventually. Said he: “I'm posi- 
tive I did not blow that hatch.” Scientists 
speculated that a simple short circuit 
might have blown the hatch prematurely. 

Horse-Collar Rescue. Whatever the 
cause of the mishap, the next few mo- 
ments were hectic. One helicopter tried to 
snap up the Liberty Bell 7. The second 
could not come too close to pick up Gris- 
som because of the rotor blast of the first. 
So Grissom swam 25 yards to a calmer 
spot, where the second helicopter lowered 
a “horse collar” and lifted him out of the 
water. Hurried back to the Randolph, he 
made his first remark seconds after step- 
ping aboard: “Give me something to blow 
my nose. My head is full of sea water.” 





Otherwise he was A-O.K. Within minutes 
he was talking on the telephone with 
President Kennedy. 

The other helicopter was still strug- 
gling with the Liberty Bell 7. It finally 
got a cable attached, but found the water- 
logged capsule too heavy to lift out of the 
water. When Pilot Lewis tried to tow the 
sluggish load toward the Randolph he got 
only a little way before his engine heated 
up from the strain. He had to release the 
capsule for fear of losing his helicopter. 
Moaned a crewman: “Oh, my God, we 
lost it!” The swamped Liberty Bell 7 
sank forever in water more than three 
miles deep, leaving behind for recovery 
only the parachute and a small section 
of the capsule’s top. 

Next day, at a press conference at Cape 
Canaveral, a matter-of-fact Gus Grissom 
said he had pulled the safety pins as a 
preliminary to blowing the hatch, and 
then: “I was lying there minding my own 
business when—pow! I saw blue sky. The 
biggest shock of the whole day was seeing 
that door blow off.” Once in the ocean, 
he said, he found that he had neglected 
to close a port in his suit, and water was 
seeping in “and I was getting lower and 
lower.” How did he feel then? Said the 
frank astronaut: “I was scared.” 

A solemn inquiry will no doubt solve 
the mystery of Grissom’s unexpected exit, 
the in-flight difficulties of the capsule, and 
its poor resistance to the sea, which cost 
Project Mercury the prestige of making a 
second unmarred suborbital flight. But 
the capsule did not take too much of tech- 
nical value to the bottom of the sea. Most 
of its performance in space was followed 
on the ground by excellent telemetering. 
The biggest loss was probably the camera 
films that recorded directly the readings 
of the instruments and the expression on 
Grissom's face. As anyone could see, that 
expression at flight's end was one of relief 
at a narrow escape. 
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For better identification, 
Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation has changed its 





name to: 


FMC CORPORATION 


The time-tested phrase, “Nothing is so constant 

as change,” describes the business operations of many 
. progressive companies. And as a company changes, 
as it expands and diversifies, it can outgrow its name. 
This is the case with Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation. The production of machinery for the 


food industry is still a major part of our business. 


CHA 


Our dynamic growth in other directions, however, 
makes the term “food machinery” too restrictive 
when used in our name today. So, we have changed 
it to “FMC CORPORATION,” featuring the 
initials our customers use in referring to us. 

What is FMC? Briefly stated, it is now one of the 
most broadly and uniquely diversified companies in 
America, supplying a wide range of machinery and 
chemical products to industry, agriculture and 
national defense... products that benefit nearly 


everyone, in some way, every day. 


OUR STOCK TICKER SYMBOL 1S NOW -FMC* 


a DIVISIONS: Becco Chemical « Bolens + Canning Machinery * Chemicals and Plastics « 
4 Chior-Alkali * Florida + FMC International » FMC Packaging Machinery (Stokes & Smuitn, 
Simplex. Hudson-Sharp. Kingubury & Davis) * Hydrodynamics (Peerless Pump, Chicago Pump, 
a, Coffin Turbo Pump, Mechanical & Sonith Foundries, Laval Underground Surveys) + John Bean 
(Oakes Mig., Turner Mtg . Barrett Equip.) * Mineral Products + Niagara Chemical (Faiheid & 
: CORPORATION Port Chemicals) * Ordnance + Packing Equipment » SUBSIDIARIES: Chiksan Company (Wece) 
oats ® * Mil Center Toot Company + AFFILIATE: Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation 


Putting ideas to Work in Machinery, Chemicals, Defense FMC Executive Offices: San Jose, California 
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Everything's Up to Date 
in Kansas City 


When neighborhoods go down, even the 
best schools usually follow. Such might 
have been the future for Kansas City’s 
venerable Central High School. Founded 
in 1887, it was long the city’s top all- 
white school, usually sent half its grad- 
uates to college, boasted among its alumni 
Actor William Powell, Singer Gladys 
Swarthout, and even baseball's redoubt- 
able Casey Stengel. But after World War 
II, Central's once prosperous white neigh- 
borhood rapidly turned black. When Cen- 
tral integrated in 1955, racial tension 
reached such a pitch that police cars haunt- 
ed the premises. One sergeant predicted 
“a lot worse situation here than they had 
in Little Rock.” > 

The prediction was wrong. One of the 
reasons is a cadre of dedicated white 
teachers whose careers go back to the 
1920s—old hands such as Biology Teacher 
Rebekah Leibengood, English Teacher 
Virginia Oldham and Coach Harry Slay- 
maker. Instead of deserting, they stayed 
on to join several gifted Negro teachers in 
saving Central. Explains veteran Guidance 
Counselor Hortense Schaller: “We've 
fought against letting our expectations 
drop. We are not willing to accept the 
idea that because a child comes from a 
less favorable environment he can’t make 
it. We have not given in one iota.” 

Racists & Razors. The decision to 
maintain standards has been a long uphill 
fight. Soon after integration, white and 
Negro students began living by gangland 
rule, Bullies of both races extorted nickels 
and dimes from younger students; when 
arguments started, the races closed ranks. 
To prevent gang fights, teachers patrolled 
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Principat Boyp & CoUNSELOR SCHALLER WITH STUDENTS 
cesstul appeal to their nature, their potential, their pride. 
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the lavatories, frisked pupils for razors 
switchblades, and beer can openers with 
honed edges. Though officials hushed up 
the mess for three years the lid blew off 
in 1958, when young Negro toughs beat 
up two white teachers. White students 
fled the school, and few dreamed that it 
would ever be good again. Said one 
teacher as he quit combustible Central 
“They don't pay me enough for that.” 
As Central moved to its present ratio 
90%? Negro, tension lessened. “You 
have most of the problem when you have 
no definite majority,” says able Principal 
James Boyd. who took over in 1959. 
“When you have a definite majority, it 
reduces friction.” But that only half ex- 
plains the story. Even in the majority, 
Central’s Negro students were often dis- 
pirited youngsters with little academic 
ambition. Central had to make them want 
to learn, and it did. 

Filthy Notes. Every child was located 
in a class or program in which he could 
achieve a modicum of success—and then 
spurred to achieve his maximum, Ex- 
plains Counselor Schaller: “We don't care 
if he’s a fast or a slow learner as long 
as he is made to feel that—at what- 
ever rate he does it—he is succeeding.” 
A case in point is the 17-year-old Negro 
girl who arrived from the Deep South 
two years ago with little faith in herself. 
“She was a real caution,”” recalls Miss 
Schaller. “She wrote the filthiest notes to 
classmates I have ever read in my life. 
She was a truant, always in trouble and 
right on the brink of being expelled.” 
Calling her in for a scathing, last-ditch 
conference, Principal Boyd got the girl 
to promise to try. She tried. and the 
results were dramatic. She wound up 
with sophomore grades of S (superior) 















and M (medium). Says Boyd: “I don’t 
think anyone before me had ever given 
her any reason to believe that she had 





any potent 

Equally remarkable was Central's Star 
Runner Ernest McCraney, 18. Last year 
he quit in the middle of a crucial relay 
race, “You can count yourself out of the 
state meet.” snapped Coach ymaker, 
“After what you just did, I would rather 
finish twelfth without you than first with 
you.” That barb struck home. Last spring 
Negro Runner McCraney defeated every- 
one in sight, broke one state record and 
as captain carried Central's team to the 
1961 city championship, 

Personal Challenge. The same hard 
pitch runs all through Central's class- 
rooms, “I am very frank with my Negri 
boys and girls.” says English Teacher Ila 
Maude Kite, who is white herself and 
came to Central in 1928. “When I get 
someone who isn't doing the work he 
could do, I say to him: ‘You wanted 
integration. Now you have it. What are 
you going to do with it? You have certain 
new responsibilities, and one of them is to 
maintain a standard you said you wanted.’ 
I appeal to their nature, their potential, 
their pride and their sense of obligation. 
They respond.” 

Last week Central totted up the re- 
sponse with a dramatic report. This June's 
crop of college-bound graduates was big- 
ger than in some all-white years. Despite 
its falling socio-economic level, Central's 
youngsters are marching not only into 
junior colleges but also to Yale, Smith, 
Vassar, Oberlin and Chicago. “Don’t mis- 
understand me,” cautions Counselor 
Schaller. “It isn’t all peaches and cream 
by a long shot.” But, if Central's old 
hands frankly wish they could do better, 
they know how far they have come. “I 
could have gone to another school,” re- 
calls Miss Kite, “but it was a challenge 
to me personally.” Adds Miss Schaller 
“When my chance came, I couldn't go. 
I’m glad I stayed.” 


Nue alfabet 
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This is not yclept Olde English but 
New English—the latest British prop for 
tots just learning to read. Britain is wor- 
ried that 30% of its seven-year-olds still 
cannot read after two years of school; 
one-quarter of its 15-year-olds are semi- 
literate; and 5% cannot read at all. On 
the theory that one facet of the problem 
is the exception-ridden English alphabet 
1,000 first-graders in 24 schools next fall 
will tackle reading with a strictly phonetic 
alphabet. If successful, it may revolution 
ize Igglifh. 

Invented by a seven-man committee 
including Conservative M. P. Isaac James 
Pitman (grandson of shorthand’s Sir 
Isaac Pitman), the all-lower-case new al 
phabet is longer than the old one. While 
eliminating g and x, it retains all other 
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conventional letters and adds 19 new 
sound symbols (e.g., « in the first line of 
the sample above }. In theory, this reduces 
some 2,000 letter sounds in the regular 
alphabet to a piano-sized 88. Using the 
new system, a few retarded readers have 
already been rapidly cured. But the obvi- 
ous problem is what happens later, when 
children switch to the conventional alpha- 


bet. As Pitman himself muses: “will skill 
in the wun meedium bee transterall to 
skill in the second, mor compleks wun?” 


The Acronymous Society 


Once upon a time, Americans were 
just Republicans, Democrats, Elks or Ma- 
sons. Now they back ACTION (American 
Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods ) 
and CARE (Cooperative for American 
Relief Everywhere) and SHARE (Share 
Happily and Reap Endlessly) and TOPS 
(Take Off Pounds Sensibly). Unionists 
support COPE (Committee on Political 
Education). Negroes support CORE 
(Congress of Racial Equality). In Little 
Rock, moderates stayed on the school 
board through STOP (Stop This Out- 
rageous Purge). In New Orleans, they 
faced up to integration with SOS (Save 
Our Schools). In Atlanta this fall, mod- 
erates will do likewise through HOPE 
(Help Our Public Education) and OASIS 
(Organizations Assisting Schools in Sep- 
tember)—if they can outwit GUTS 
(Georgians Unwilling to Surrender). 

WAIF & SAFE. H. L. Mencken called 
attention to the native U.S. talent for 
“reducing complex concepts to starkest 
abbreviations.” From O.K. to K.O., Amer- 
icans have long coined initial-born words. 
But what began as playful sport has turned 
into contagion and verbal smog (smoke 
and fog). Just to describe the new rash 
of alphabetease, linguists were forced 
to invent a new word: acronym (from the 
Greek akros for tip, onyma for name), 
which first appeared in dictionaries in 
1947. Most insidious breeders are public 
relations experts, adept at spawning the 
punch word that sums up an organiza- 
tion, then, to fit its letters, turning out 
an often fatuous full title. Examples: 
WAIF (Women’s Adoption International 
Fund) and the recently launched piggy- 
back acronym YOU (Youth Out for 
UNICEF ). Last week Mississippi segrega- 
tionists coined yet another: SAFE, mean- 
ing Southern Action for Expansion. 

More blight than bright, the new 
acronyms are a kind of regression. They 
do not really enrich the language because 
they are words already. Still, they cap 
a fine old tradition that probably began 
with the Romans’ SPOR (Senatus Popu- 
lusque Romanus), Britons in the 19th 
century, for example, contributed posh 
(port out, starboard home), a way to 
remember the breeze-cooled side on India- 
bound ships. Acronyms first picked up 
speed in World War I with such coinages 
as Anzac, for Australia and New Zea- 
land Army Corps, AWOL, for absent with- 
out official leave, and asdic (Allied Sub- 
marine Detection Investigation Commit- 
tee), which eventually led to the develop- 
ment of sonar (sound navigation ranging ). 
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Dear Little Nira. U.S. companies were 
meanwhile calling themselves Alcoa ( Alu- 
minum Co. of America) or Nabisco (Na- 
tional Biscuit Co.) or Socony (Standard 
Oil Co. of New York). After the advent 
of Basic (British American Scientific In- 
ternational Commercial) English, ac- 
ronyms faltered in favor of the New 
Deal's AAA, CCC, TVA, WPA, led by 
F.D.R. himself. Indeed, legend has it that 
the death of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act (ruled unconstitutional) left 
bereft of rhyme or reason a host of De- 
pression-born U.S, girls named Nira. 

What brought the acronym to full glory 
was World War II, when G.I.s peppered 
their language with officialese. A few days 
after Pearl Harbor, CINCUS (Command- 
er in Chief, U.S. Fleet), pronounced sink- 
us, hurriedly became COMINCH. The 
U.S. Navy then went flat out to become 
the world’s champion of agglutination, 
The result was seldom BOLTOP (better 
on lips than on paper), as British sol- 
diers used to scribble on the envelopes 
of their letters home. Though it produced 
the comely WAVES (Women Accepted 
for Voluntary Emergency Service), more 
often Usnavese sounded like a convention 
of inebriated Welsh politicians mumbling 
such jawbreakers as COMSUPFORSO- 
WESPAC (Commander, Support Force, 
Southwest Pacific) and COMSERFOR- 
SOPACSUBCOM (Commander, Service 
Force, South Pacific Subordinate Com- 
mand). For sheer sesquipedalia, the 
Navy’s only real rival was EIDEBOWA- 
BEW (Economic Intelligence Division of 
the Enemy Branch of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare Analysis of the Board of 
Economic Warfare). 

MANIAC & MISHAP. Nor was the 
enemy silent. The Germans contributed 
Nazi (Naszional-Sozialist) and Gestapo 
(Geheime Staatspolisei), along with flak, 
a heaven-sent shortening of fliegerabwehr- 
kanone (cannon to ward off airplane at- 
tacks). World War II permanently en- 
riched the language with Jeep (from GP, 
for general purpose vehicle) and radar 
(radio detecting and ranging). It also be- 
queathed the splendidly expressive snafu 
(debawdlerized to situation normal, all 
fouled up), which by war’s end had built 
up to a crescendo of comparatives, from 
fumtu (fouled up more than usual), tarfu 
(things are really fouled up), fubb (fouled 
up beyond belief), fubar (fouled up be- 
yond all recognition), janfu (joint Army- 
Navy foul-up), commju (complete utter 
monumental military foul-up), sapfu (sur- 
passing all previous foul-ups) to (tuifu 
(the ultimate in foul-ups ). 

The ultimate in acronyms is nowhere 
in sight in a day when even Job is called 
J.B. and American Indians have been re- 
duced to Amerinds. Across the Formosa 
Straits, CHINAT glares at CHICOM; in 
South Viet Nam's jungle, the Communist 
Viet Cong sneers at the My-Diem (mean- 
ing Diem Yankees). “A-OK,” snaps 
NASA (National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration); proud NATO christens 
SACEUR (Supreme Allied Command- 
er, Europe), along with such satrapies 
as FLAGCENT and SUSREP-NADPB. 
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Sometimes protesters call a halt: in 1952 
Secretary of Defense Robert Lovett re- 
fused to be known as SOD. But still, 
tuifus abound, from CRAB (California 
Raisin Advisory Board) and IDIOT (In- 
strumentation Digital On-Line Transcrib- 
er) to MANIAC ( Mathematical Analyzer, 
Numerical Integrater and Calculator), 
MISHAP ( Missiles High-Speed Assembly 
Program) and WAGGS (World Associa- 
tion of Girl Guides and Scouts). 

It is too late a day in the acronymous 
society to believe that Miami's “Come 
and live in Florida” society just happens 
to spell CALIF, or that San Francisco’s 
Gas Appliance Society's initials are for- 
tuitous. A standout like San Francisco's 
Go Club is almost too good to last. Its 
president is Ben Liang Go, and all its 
members are named Go. That’s all. 
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FREE Savoy Flash Camera for new savings of $1,000 
or more. (Or send for folder listing other FREE gifts) 


* San Francisco's largest resources over 
$125 million, reserves over $10 million, more than 
double legal requirements * Accounts insured to 
$10,000 by permanent U. S. Government agency, 
Washington, D.C. * Perfect record of withdrawals 
and interest payments since 1885 founding * 
Legal depository for pension and trust funds * 
Funds postmarked by 10th earn from Ist. 


GIFT UNAVAILAGLE &.F. GAY AREA 
Air postage paid both ways 
Open your account now — mail check to: 
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and Loan Association 





Dept. H-22, 120 Kearny Street 
San Francisco, California 


MEMBER FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 
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How to tell 
when your TIME 
subscription runs out 


On the mailing label of any issue, 
you'll find a row of letters and numer- 
als just above your own name and 
address. The beginning of that line 
tells the story—the month in which 
your subscription expires is abbrevi- 
ated, and the year is indicated next. 


Just before your present sub- 
scription ends, we'll write you to sug- 
gest you extend it so that you continue 
to receive copies without interruption. 
Whenever you renew, you'll find there 
are substantial savings under the year- 
ly subscription rate when you place 
your renewal order for two, three or 
five years. 
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Pop Records 


Her manager calls her “The Animal.” 
“She moves just like Elvis.” he says. Adds 
her director: “When she starts singing, I 
hafta chase my kids out of the room.” 
This nemesis of children is a baby-faced. 
20-year-old Swedish-born singer named 
Ann-Margret Olson, who, with an arcane 
appeal to the teen-age mystique, has one 
of the summer's fastest-moving single rec- 
ords. Songstress Margret (she has dropped 
her last name professionally } is that rarity 
in the record field: a girl singer who can 
really make a pop song pop. In a pulsat- 
ing. slightly nasalized voice. pleasant but 
still more callow than mellow, she bleats 
across the land a sugary lament called / 
Just Don’t Understand: 

Well, you say that you need me 

Like the ocean needs sand 

But the way you mistreat me 

I just don’t understand, 

On the road to teen idolatry, Margret 
took dancing lessons in a Chicago suburb, 
where the family moved from Sweden 
when she was six. Her debut as a radio 
singer was not auspicious: she lost out on 
an amateur hour when she was 16 to a 
Mexican leaf player. Leaving Northwest- 
ern University at the end of her freshman 
year, she got a job singing in a restaurant 
lounge, was heard and hired by George 
Burns for his Las Vegas show. Burns gave 
her some professional advice: get out of 
her new red velvet slacks and into black 
Lastex and cashmere. She did, swiveled 


| her hips for good measure—and was 


quickly signed up by RCA. 

Other pop records 

Erroll Garner: Dreamstreet (ABC- 
Paramount ). The first recording in almost 
three years by the distinguished acrobat 
whose feats must be heard to be disbe- 
lieved. Pianist Garner still has more than 
his fair share of fingers. but their presence 
often stupefies rather than charms. A not- 
able exception: the trip-hammered, poly- 
rhythmic ride he gives to the Rodgers- 
Hart lady who was a tramp. 

Quarter to Three (U.S. Bonds; Le- 
grand). His name really is U.S. (for Ulys- 
ses Samuel) Bonds, and he sings in a 
voice so gravelly that he suggests a whole 
convention of really nasty-sounding hop- 
trotters. The chaotic results are what 
buyers of this bestseller deserve. 

Maysa Sings (Columbia). A Brazilian 
singer with a smokily wistful voice speaks 
of old. unforgotten loves: Something to 
Remember You By, The End of a Love 
Affair, The Man That Got Awa 
sional faint echoes of Dietrich but with- 
out the Dietrich poise. 

Stan Kenton: The Romantic Approach 
(Capitol). A good big band is rare, and a 
new one these days is rarer. This band is 
one of the best Kenton ever put together. 
rhe instrumentation is unique even for 


y. Occa- 





one of popular music’s most tireless ex- 
perimenters: no strings, generous contin 
gents of trumpets, trombones, saxes, and 
an instrument of Kenton’s own invention 





GREY VILLET—LIFE 


ANN-MARGRET 
"She moves just like Elvis. 


the mellophonium, midway between 
trumpet and trombone. The result is as 
smooth as butter, whipped by Kenton’s 
artfully lagging beat and caressing tone in 
ballads like Moonlight in Vermont. 

Dum Dum (Brenda Lee; Decca). The 
nation’s oldest child singer is on with an- 
other hit. At 16, after ten years in the 
business, she shows remarkably few signs 
of wear. 

Home Is Where the Heart Is (The 
Buffalo Bills; Columbia). The music that 
almost put the barbershop out of business 
gets a fine, nostalgic ride from the most 
adroitly anguished quartet in the business. 
Ears allergic to Where the Blue of the 
Night Meets the Gold of the Day should 
approach with extreme caution. 

The Writing on the Wall (Adam 
Wade; Coed). A good young singer with 
nice theatrical sense and enough mist-in- 
the-throat to cause tremors in the bubble 
gum set. 

Lionel Hampton: Silver Vibes ( Colum- 
bia). Backed by trombones and rhythm 
Hampton walks spring-gaited through 
some familiar territoryv—My Foolish 
Heart, Poor Butterfly, Walkin’ My Baby 
Back Home. A little vibraphone goes a 
long way, but it is difficult not to be 
hooked by the infectious lilt of Hampton 
in up-tempo mood. 

Piano Forte (Peter Nero; RCA Vic- 
tor). Tinseled, quicksilvery arrangements 
of standards by a cocktail pianist who 
could probably stick the 1872 Overture 
in a martini glass if he had a mind to. 
Pianist Nero has to watch only an occa- 
sional tendency to get too coy. 
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Introducing 
the IBM Executary Portable— 
to help you put your thoughts to work 


wherever you go! 
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The big news in dictation machines is a compact instrument that performs heroically—anyiwhere. It's the IBM 


Executary Portable! Ready for work any time you are. it’s fully compatible with all other IBM Exrcurary dicta- 
tion equipment since portable, individual office unit, and remote systems use the same magnetic recording belt. 





MIDWEST, NATIONAL STEELS NEWEST 


The continuous galvanizing line shown above and an electrolytic the combination of steel’s st th w protection, Demand 


tin plating line are the first major facilities at work at our new for tin plate grows, too . y v » market in tin cans, 

idwest Steel division, strategically located in the important Chicago F ' 

s : A 7 The galvanizing and tin plating In \ soon be followed by ultra- 

area. They incorporate the most advanced techniques known to oe 

: modern facilities for producing hot and cold rolled sheets... maki 

modern engineering; they produce the last word in quality. , : ; 
Midwest Steel a major source ol p for the Chicago ¢ rict ¢ 

Galvanized steel made by the continuous line method is so superior — the fast-growing, stee]-consuming area served from it, We are proud 

that it constantly finds new uses in manufactured products of many that Midwest has been constru { not only for top efficiency but 


kinds . .. products which are improved in quality and durability by — also as one of the cleanest, most < tive industrial plants ever built 
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Midwest Steel is an important part of an overall construction pre 
involving all operations of National Steel and costing well over 
$300,000,000, It 


results: for our employees, more secure jobs; for our customers, a 
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will be substantially completed this year. The 
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AT STRAN-STEEL in Terre Haute, new finishing-line 
facilities cre boosting quality and output of popular 
color-coated steel panels for Stran-Steel's handsome 
new line of contemporary pre ed buildings. 
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The voice of American, Mr. McKeon, is 
friendly and expert at solving travel prob- 
lems. Even in busy vacation months, our 
standard is to answer 90% of our phone 
calls in 20 seconds. Prompt, courteous serv- 
ice is a good reason why American is /rst 


choice of experi- 
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girl vintage looks promising. 
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@ SUSANNAH York, Alec Guinness’ freck- 
led daughter in Tunes of will cer- 
tainly reach stardom on her own in Loss 
f Innocence, the film version of Rumer 
Summer, 


Glory, 


Godden's novel The Greengage 
vhich Columbia Pictures will release in 


the U.S. in the fall. With a trim, sylvan 
body. winter-sky-blue eyes and jonquil 
hair year-old Susannah is one of the 
few English girls who can seem equally 
natural nibbling strawberries in a May 


fairy frock in The Players Restaurant at 
Wimbledon or sprinting eastward in a 
bikini on the beaches of the Mediter 
ranean. Born in London and raised in 
Scotland, she met Actor Michael Wells at 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art 
married him, now lives in a dusty flat in 
n unfashionable part of Chelsea among 
half-dead flowers and half-dry socks. “I'm 
scrufiy by nature,’ she admits, but she is 
vhose look and 


nuousness with a 


ilso an expert actress 


redeem her ing 





bitcheraft. Her next role 
should give her ambivalences full play. 
In John Huston’s Life of Freud, she will 


be the Subtile 


suggestion of 


young, tormented Cecily 


“ig s irst patient. 
© Bricip BazLten, who first won fame at 


14 as the lightly Peabody 





tripping 
warded Blue Fairy of a Chicago kiddies 
rV pro 


gram, is now t7 and has come 
juite a distance from the imitation n 





rooms of the Loop’s Blue Forest. Bla 
haired and hazel-eyed 


Spain last 


Brigid went to 
without veils 
Metro- 
ready 


summer and 
took the role of Salome in 


Goldwyn-Mayer’s King of King 
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ase). With creditable 
eriormance in The Honeymoon Ma- 
ised last week, she has moved 
on to Paducah, Ky.. to play a tough 
talking frontier girl in How the West 
Was Won, the first Cinerama film with 
tot. Daughter of Chicago American 
Maggie Daly 
Lrigid is compared by tlacks to El 


hine, rele: 








Bazlen 
zabeth 


issociates as a 


Gossip Columnist 






Taylor and described by 


woman-child” with “something inside 
her that is 30.° In How the West Wus 
Won, she ends up hanging from a tree 





imb because she lures Old Trapper Jim 


my Mewart into a cave, goes for his 
pelt and tries to kill him. When she is 
really 3 he'll probably get her man. 
@ PAULA PRENTISS, 5 ft. 9! in. and per 
haps. at 22, still growing, is turning in 


consistently fine performances with all the 


easygoing. offhand grace of a basketball 





center, Which she used to be. She has too 
many deep-eyed good looks to be an 
ill-the-wav comedienne and too much 
height for standard ingénue. so she has 
balanced herself neatly between the two 


in Where the Boys Are, with 
len in The Honeymoon Mach 


in Bob 


Brigid 


’ and 





Hope Bachelor in’ Paradise, 
scheduled for release in November. While 
Lamar High School in Houston, Paula 


sold a poem to the Atlantic Monthly, 
ent on to Virginia's Auntie Bellum Ran- 
dolph-Macon College 
ol a car 


hecame something 
npus rebel ("They cling to a 
tradition that doesn’t exist protested 


ive Pi Phi 


igainst her election to excl 





by announcing I don't want any girl 
to be my sister or mother.” Later. at 
Northwestern's imed acting school 


Paula impressed an M-G-M_ scout. who 
s hunting talent for Writer 
Director Joe Pasternak and Where the 
Boys Are. Paula 


he recalls 


\ voung 
lew west—"and there 

Vas itty-bitty Pasternak. The 
first thing he said was ‘Take 
tt.’ I said 
She will, 

® CLaupIA CARDINALE is a new sex bomb 
delic ticking. With an Italian fa- 


something 


Listen, I can outrun vou. 








ther neh mother, a Tunisian birth 
lace and Sicilian girlhood, she is a 
-vea siit trom the Mediterr 

Sea irk hair. burnt-olive 

perfect teeth ind a prot le 

drops exquisitely across her Pallad 





nose. mouth and chin. then pours forw 
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CLAUDIA CARDINALI 


boldly before it plunges past an urn of 
hips to the Noor. Daughter of a railroad 
worker, she has been to all the right 
Sicilian beauty contest, the 
cover of Pe 
her in an It: 
. and the fellow 
ensuing 
Perhaps net yet. 
the glycerine tears vhat a 
vhat carnal splendor, what a 


schools ’ 
Venice Film Festival, the 
Vateh, French critics s 
called La Viacei 
on L’Express won the 
with “A g 
But beneath 


lovely face 


} 





contest 





actress? 





uture Opening this month in a new 
Franco-Italian film called Le Bel Ar 
fonio, she is currently working as a gypsy 
opposite Jean-Paul ( Breathless) Belmon- 
do in a picture called Cartouche, now 
being shot in Languedoc. Along the way 

has ever leveloped prolessior | 
philosophy If only one spectator ere 
to see me. I vuld die of shame ut I 
have 10 odesty el lozens if 
thousands 





” 








STRAW HAT 


To Be Announced 

In the old days, no New England town 
was complete without its village idiot, 
but now there are the summer 
managers. How many times, after all, can 
a man watch Springtime for Henry in his 
own barn? But last week one impresario 
decided that he was not the only un- 
balanced character in town, After 29 years 
at Maine’s Kennebunkport Playhouse, 


Robert C. Currier took an ad in the local 





GARONEA M. ROOCRIS 
KENNEBUNKPORT’S CURRIER 
An ideal town for neurotics. 


paper, put his famous theater up for sale, 
and explained why. “I have felt for some 
time,” he said, “that a person must have 
an examination proving he’s half cracked 
before he can live in this place.’ Currier 
followed that up by cataloguing the woes 
of a straw hat manager. 

George Washington. “It takes 20 min- 
utes to sell two tickets over the phone,” 
says Currier. “All these people want to do 
is talk. When they start asking how much 
the $3.30 tickets are, you really start 
wondering. During an intermission, one 
lady asked if the movies around here are 
always so bad. Can you imagine? She 
actually thought she'd been watching a 
movie. When they see our advance sched- 
ule, some customers ask us who wrote 
To Be Announced.” 

About 30° of the audience, according 
to Currier. regularly shows up smashed 
to the gills. Unself-consciously recalling 
the rocky seasons before he joined Alco- 
holics Anonymous, he says that for years 
he himself was a drawing card “They 
used to come to the Playhouse to see 
if I'd fall over the porch banister.” 

On the wagon since 1953, he has de- 


46 








theater 


veloped a relatively clear head as well 
as an unqualifiedly bitter eye. He cannot 
even stand his financial patrons, blue- 
rinsed resident grandes dames who look 
like Gilbert Stuart’s George Washington. 
One of them collects bones. Another once 
threatened loudly that the improvements- 
minded Currier must never think of de- 
stroying a small, one-story extension that 
contained the backstage toilets, since “the 
Gish sisters used them.” 

Codfish Aristocracy. A master of the 
straw hat trick—he pays his loyal ap- 
prentices nothing, makes them pay $30 a 
week for room and board, and constantly 
threatens to fire them—Currier, now 46, 
started his theater when he was 17, and 
built it into one of the country’s most 
durable stock houses by the traditional 
method—milking Broadway cows turned 
out to pasture (this season: Under the 
Yum-Yum Tree, The Pleasure of His 
Company, etc.). But he has also mixed 
in Wilde, Williams, Sherwood, and Girau- 
doux, giving the Kennebunkport Play- 
house a high reputation among actors, 
critics, and the sober side of his audiences. 
Performers are fond of returning there, 
including Tallulah Bankhead, Henry Mor- 
gan, Russell Nype. and Currier’s own 
sister, Singer Jane Morgan. 

Directed largely at the year-round resi- 
dents, Currier’s arrows also twanged to- 
ward the summer people, whom he calls 
“the Codfish Aristocracy; they come here 
and rot with cocktail parties, and when 
they entertain our stars. they do so to 
show them off as freaks to their guests.” 
If the Kennebunkport Playhouse makes 
it to the last item on his 1961 schedule, 
the summer people and the year-rounders 
will again be watching Edward Everett 
Horton in Springtime for Henry. Then, 
if anyone comes along with the $300,000 
asking price for the Playhouse, what will 
Robert C. Currier do with himself? 

“This is an ideal town for neurotics,” 
he says. “I'll never leave here.” 


COMEDIANS 


The Secretary-General 
The British have such a dead-keen 
sense of humor that they will burst into 
laughter on hearing that Prince Philip 
likes to call his wife “Sausage.” Perhaps 
desperate for relief. penny-wise BBC-TV 
spent $10,000 last week to import Mort 
Sahl for a single telecast. Treating him on 
arrival as if he were an uncommitted king 
BBC trotted out 30 London TV and dra- 
ma critics to hear Sahl at a press con- 
ference, including the Observer’s Kenneth 
Tynan, who, in a red sport jacket, sat 
cross-legged on the floor at the comedi- 
an’s feet, like an elegant retriever. 
Wandering about town for a week be- 
fore his broadcast, Sahl ritually shopped 
for his daily toy (a $25 Mont Blanc pen 
a $5,000 E-type Jaguar), once went out 
at 3 a.m. into the grey vacuum of the 
London night just to have a look at the 
outsized eagle atop the new U.S. embassy 
in Grosvenor Square. Then. taping his 
show before an audience full of political 
rebels and comedians (Lord Boothb 














Peter Sellers), Sahl warmed them up with 
a note on his visit to the House of 





Commons (“I thought the debates were a 
little mannered; no one used the mace”), 
acknowledged his introduction as “the 


next Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions” and swung into his show. 

Putting old targets into transatlantic 
context, he started in on Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy—“You may recall he was in the em- 
bassy here in charge of Edward R. Mur- 
row’’—and went on spraying in all direc- 
tions: “Our cars are different. You know, 
clocks up front and in back—different 
time zones.” Turning Soviet-American re- 
lations into a latter-day bestiary. he noted 
that “our dogs are affectionate and can 
fetch newspapers. Russian dogs don't 
show affection, but they are all engineers.” 
Getting around to women, he reached for 
a rare pun, said: “Women are getting 
more and more materialistic, always look- 
ing for security. They are saying, ‘This 
is the way the world ends, not with a 
whim but a banker.’ ” 

Then Sahl claimed that he had once 
taught college math, and, as a blackboard 
illustration of the differences between the 
exact and inexact sciences, “I drew a 








DEREK BAYES 


Mort SAHL IN Lonpon 
A tough town for the sick. 


woman on a couch, and I explained to 
the class that in mathematics you moved 
across the couch and got the girl. In phi- 
losophy you never reached her; and in 
psychology, you discovered she wasn’t the 
right girl for you anyway.” 

As for Sahl. he discovered that he was 
not for Britain. Telly viewers thought 
him too mild and too American. One 
critic complained that Sahl had not even 
made fun of cricket or British pubs— 
obviously two unforgivable omissions. 
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VAN GOGH BY ZADKID 


The Real Van Gogh 


“You know the painter at Ravoux’s, the 
one we call Le Rouquin | The Redhead |? 
He has shot himself with a pistol in the 
park behind the chateau.” So, recalls 89- 
year-old Henry Maurage, the news that 
Vincent Van Gogh was dead swept 
through the obscure town of Auvers-sur- 
Oise one Sunday in July 1890. Since then 
the small town where Van Gogh ended his 
tortured life and the tiny room where he 
lived have become historical shrines. 

Pilgrims making the journey last week 
found the presence of Van Gogh evoked 
by a larger-than-life (104 ft.. 880 Ibs.) 
bronze statue that is in many ways as 
strange as the man it commemorates. Star- 
ing toward the rolling wheattield that was 
the subject of Vincent’s last canvas is a 
figure with peasant hat and deep-set eyes, 
the left ear barely suggested, 
paintbox and easel slung on his back. The 
work of Russian-born Sculptor Ossip Zad- 
kine, it stands a paces from the 
small walled cemetery where Van Gogh 
lies buried beside his brother Theo. 

Sculptor Zadkine confesses that as his 
admiration and respect for Van Gogh in- 
creased, so did the task of portraying him 
with fidelity. “You cannot go into ab- 
straction when you do a personage: a per- 
son is always a document.” Zadkine be- 
lieves. Zadkine finally narrowed his 
search for the real Van Gogh down to two 
self-portraits, one in which Van Gogh re- 
sembled his mother, the other his father 
and modeled them in clay. “When I had 
these two portraits I proceeded to create 
this being. He was an active man. Every 
morning he would go three 
paintings, afterwards working on them a 
little at home. Except for his paintbox 
and easel, he looked like a peasant of 
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severed 


few 


out, make 


AS STRANGE AS THE MAN 


the south of France, in corduroy coat and 
trousers. But enlarged in the statue, this 
corduroy looks like the bark of a tree. 
It looks like the texture he used in his 
Arles paintings, the great big scratches in 
his corn and wheatfields. Everything about 
him is so strikingly interesting. I did it 
with enormous enthusiasm.” 


The Music of Color 


For German Expressionist Emil Nolde, 
colors had a life of their own: “Weeping 
and laughing, hot and holy, like love songs 
and eroticism, like chants and magnificent 
chorales. Vibrating, they peal like silver 
bells and clang like bronze bells, proclaim- 
ing happiness, passion and love, soul, 
blood and death.” The “sweetness, often 
sugariness” of Renoir and Monet was not 
to his harsher taste, and he complained 
bitterly in the years before World War II 
that “their art, because it meets popular 
taste, is elected darling of the world.” 

Today popular taste is fast catching up 
to the harsh bite and passion of Germa- 
ny’s most mystical modern painter. A 
month-long show of 244 Nolde works in 
Brussels this spring drew 4.600 viewers, 
despite one critical comment that his col- 
ors are too “grating and jazzy for Flemish 
eyes.” Last week a seven-week exhibition 
of Nolde’s work opened in Hannover to 
critical acclaim. Long neglected, Nolde’s 
restless watercolors and agitated oils are 
now bringing record prices, reflecting his 
new popular ascendancy as one of the best 
of the German expressionists. 

"A German Artist."' Nolde himself 
would have scorned such a simple pigeon- 
hole. “Intellectuals and literati call me 
an expressionist.”” he once exploded. “I do 
not like this narrow classification. A Ger- 
man artist, that I am.” Born Emil Hansen 
in the north Schleswig village of Nolde 


(he did not change his name until he mar- 
ried, at 34, in 1gor), he identified himself 
with the bleak environment of north Ger- 
many, acquiring an outer taciturnity and 
an inner turbulence shared by those other 
brooding giants of the north: Norwegian 
Edvard Munch and Belgian Recluse 
James Ensor. As a peasant lad, Nolde was 
early given to hallucinations. By night 
‘the cracks in the peeling walls became 
faces and fantastic shapes.” By day, he 
imagined raging storms racing across the 
flat meadowland near the North Sea. 
Gripped by a powerful, primitive religious 
fervor, he saw writhing spirits in clouds 
and flowers and branches, was 
“tormented their demands that I 
paint them.” 

“Earthly Daemon." Paint them he did 
with a vehemence and crash of color that 
soon won him the esteem of fellow paint- 
ers. He was invited to join Ernst Ludwig 
Kirchner and others in a group of younger 
revolutionary artists called die Briicke 
(the Bridge), who had set up shop in 1905 
in an empty Dresden butcher's store. A 
loner by instinct. he quit them after a 
year and a half, afraid that togetherness 
would dilute his grim, self-imposed sense 
of artistic mission. Similarly, he shunned 
the trail-blazing Blaue Reiter (Blue 
Rider) circle, although he had the admi- 
ration of both Wassily Kandinsky and 
Paul Klee, who called Nolde “a primeval 
soul, a daemon of the earthly region.” 

Summer, spring and fall, Nolde retired 
to live alone in his native north, painting 
such familiar scenes as The Windmill (see 
opposite page), in which foreboding pres- 
ences were splashed with ecstatic bursts 
of color. Winters he usually spent in Ber- 
lin, where he drew inspiration for such 
paintings as The Slovenes (see overleaf) 
from the exotic demimonde of café life. 
But the art patrons of Berlin had neither 
taste nor liking for Nolde’s efforts, Re- 
buffed and brooding, Nolde dreamed of 
renewing the tradition of German art, 
joined the rising Nazi Party in 1933. In 
1937, however, when the Nazis 
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THE WINDMILI 924) HAS BROODING COLOR TO GIVE SENSE OF DRAMA TO OTHERWISE PLACID BUCOLIC SCENI 
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their exhibition of “degenerate art” in | 
Munich, Nolde’s weirdly glowing religious 
paintings were jeeringly displayed. And | 
by 1940, more than 1,000 of his works | 
had been confiscated; the following year | 
Nolde. at 74, was flatly forbidden to paint 
at all. | 
Defying the ban, Nolde secretly did 
hundreds of watercolors (he feared that 
snooping Nazi agents might sniff out the 
smell of oil paints), cached them until 
after the war, In his last eleven years, 
until his death in 1956, he translated 
them on canvas. On such late paintings as 
Three Women, Nolde orchestrated his 
colors in richer, more subtle hues. His 
lifelong aim remained the same: to put 
colors in harmony with the human soul. 
“Are not dreams like sounds and sounds 
like colors and colors like music?” he 
once asked. “I love the music of color.” 


° > 
Ding Dong Fric-Frac 

Rarely in his cunning career had The 
Saint been so brazenly flouted. At the 
very moment that the goateed detective 
of the U.S. comic strips was trying to 
solve a wave of Riviera art heists, a 
band of thieves last week made off with 
the biggest haul of masterpieces in modern 
French history: 57 canvases lifted off 
the unguarded, uninsured walls of the 
Annonciade Municipal Museum in chic 
Saint-Tropez. Value of the fric-frac. as 
a robbery is known in France: $1,500,000, 
including Matisses, Derains Dufys, Vla- 
mincks and a pair by Dunoyer de Segon- 
zac, curator of the museum, who was away 
at the moment to supervise a big show 
of his own works in Geneva. 

The Saint's cartoonist was inspired by 
an actual string of unsolved Riviera thefts 
—four in the last 18 months. So, probably, 
were the crooks, who simply turned a 
key in an iron grille gate. jimmied an 
inner door, and, in less time than it took 
to catalogue the loss, cleared the ground- 
floor walls of the converted 18th century 
chapel of all but four paintings, 

Clues were scarce. The typical whine 
of the burglars’ Citroén truck was heard 
at about 3 a.m. as it pulled away from 
the scene; but police were still looking 
for the truck itself. The museum's semi- 
official watchman had spent the night 
with a sick relative. Local police were 
snugly in bed until the next morning, 
when Charwoman Incarnation Olivares ar- 
rived, took one look at the bare walls, 
shrieked: “Mon Dieu, they have pulled 
off the museum!” | 

Flics, who raced to Saint-Tropez from 
Marseille, wondered how the picture 
poachers expected to dispose of easily 
recognized works. Reputable dealers and 
patrons would shun them. There was no 
insurance company to bargain with, since 
the city had no funds for $30.000 annual 
premiums that would have been necessary. 
The burglars’ only hope of reward seemed 
to be in ransom, and Saint-Tropez has no 
blood money to spare. 


When you go on vacation — 


Never carry 
more cash than you can afford to lose 
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Always carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques! 





Yet Curator Dunoyer de Segonzac re- 
fused to be alarmed. “Everything will be 
fine.” he declared imperturbably, “and 
our museum will be famous.” 
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Following Gen. Forrest’s maxim, 
Delta was first in the world with 
DC-8 and Convair 880 jets—went 
on to provide the most jets over its 
principal routes—now spans the 
nation with a new Southern Trans- 
continental service. 
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RELIGION 





Flowers 


The old-fashioned custom of sending 
flowers to funerals, increasingly supplant- 
ed by a terse “Please Omit Flowers” in a 
| death notice, is something worth preserv- 
ing, thinks the Rev. W. Carter Merbreier, 
34, of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church in 
Philadelphia. In this month’s pastoral let- 
ter to his flock, he pleaded eloquently for 
flowers—at his own funeral, in any case. 
“Don’t paste my casket with certificates 
for charities, and professorial chair en- 
dowments, and the hundred-and-one do- 
gooder agencies ghoulishly squeezing 
through the door of the funeral parlor for 
a handout. If you are going to be big- 
hearted .. . do it on your own time... 
and don’t wait for death to open up your 
heart to the needy and the sick. I believe 
flowers are proper and right at the time 
of death, beautifully symbolic of the brief 
human life, grown by God and thereby so 
precious to Him, even at its fading. So, 
no matter what others may say, send ME 
flowers. And don't use my last mortal re- 
mains as a charity income tax deduction.” 


Who's a Jew? 


When is a Jew not a Jew? When he is 
in Israel, if he belongs to a sect of which 
the Chief Rabbi disapproves. And being 
considered a non-Jew in Israel can be 
awkward, especially if one falls in love. 


Mixed marriages are illegal—no rabbi 
may marry a Jew to a non-Jew—and civil 
marriage (and divorce) does not exist. 





The result is a storm of resentment be- 
tween Israel's secular and religious Jews, 
which is currently whistling around the 
ears of silver-thatched Acting Chief Rabbi 
Yitzchak Nissim. 

Indian Jews. Last week Indian-born 
Avshalom Dhatavkar, 24, and pretty Shu- 
la Elmalen, 21, went to a lawyer to start 
suit against Israel's rabbinate for not al- 
lowing them to marry. The impediment 
Avshalom was born into the Bene Israel 
sect, which has some 15,000 members in 
India and 7,000 in Israel. Reputedly in 
India for 2,000 years, the Bene Israelis 
were long cut off from communication 
with the mainstream of Judaism, and pur- 
ists maintain that they developed rules of 
marriage and divorce that were not in ac- 
cordance with religious law—hence many 
of them must be technically momzerim 
(bastards), and it is forbidden for an 
Orthodox Jew to marry anyone who is 
illegitimate. 

“T was good enough to fight as a para- 
chutist in the army, and to be working 
now on a high-priority project for the 
Defense Ministry,” says Avshalom furi- 











Behind the hassle over who is a Jew in good 











standi and who is not lies the question of the 
1,00 Reform and 2,000,000 Conservative 
Jews in the U.S., whose rabbis grant divorces 
that the Israeli rabbinate considers worthless 
According to a rabbinate spokesman We can 


only regard American Jewry as a great, unclassi- 
fh who can be dealt with only on an 
individual basis as problems arise.” 
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Marriage is awkward. 








ously. He refused to answer his last call-up 
for itary service, told his commanding 
officer: “If 1 am not a Jew, you have no 


right to call me to serve.” Said Shula last 
week; “If we don’t succeed in our suit 
we'll go to the missionaries and ask to be 
converted to Christianity, and the church 
will marry us. We can’t afford to go to 
Cyprus, as so many others do, to get a 
civil marriage.” 

Rabbi Nissim’s that 
there is more than Orthodox scrupulosity 
behind his strictness to the Bene Israelis; 
they point out that Nissim is an Iraqi 
Jew and is prejudiced in favor of a group 
of rich, well-educated Iraqis who migrated 
to India during the roth century, led by 
the famed Sassoon family, and fomented 
the bitter resentment of the Bene Is- 
raelis by trying to change their ways. 

First Class. By last week, pressure on 
Chief Rabbi Nissim had mounted to a 
point where he seemed about to yield on 
Bene Israel and find an interpretation of 
the law that would give the sect first-class 
citizenship. Members of Bene Israel held a 
rally at which they threatened to resort 
to passive resistance and to stop all immi- 
gration from India. This possibility led 
Executive Chairman Moshe Sharett of 
the Jewish Agency to make a private plea 
to Nissim to change his ruling, and Pre- 
mier David Ben-Gurion, who faces gen- 
eral elections in three weeks, told a mass 
meeting: “The Jews of Bene Israel are 
Jews like all other Jews. and there is no 
basis for disqualifying them.” 

Sharett thinks it is nonsense to try to 
analyze the purity of Jews and determine 
the extent to which they have intermin- 
gled with other peoples. “A Jew is first of 
all someone who is conscious of being a 
Jew.” he says. “Consciousness determines 
the sociological and political facts of life.” 


opponents feel 
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The Shakers 


Gay blades from Pittsfield, Mass. rid- 
ing past the big brick house a century ago 
might have smiled to hear them singing 

Oh, it is by holy living 

That we gain an entrance there; 

For communion with the angels, 

Spotless robes we must prepare. 

But the Shakers of Hancock, Mass. 
meant it. They prepared their spotless 
robes by maintaining strict celibacy in 
their community of 200-odd men and 
women—cohabitation of married couples 
was forbidden, and “sisters” and “breth- 
ren” had separate entrances and hallways 
in their houses. They lived lives of calcu- 
lated simplicity, sheltered the indigent 
and orphaned. and diligently tried to car- 
ry out the teaching of their founder: “Put 
your hands to work and your hearts to 
God.” 

Today the community organized at 
Hancock, Mass., in 1790 is beginning a 
new phase of witness to the Shaker way. 
There are only 932 acres of pasture and 
farmland instead of some 5.000, and only 
17 buildings instead of 34. And there 
are no Shakers at all. A nonprofit cor- 
poration made up largely of well-off sum- 
mer residents of the Berkshires, titled 
Shaker Community. Inc.. has opened 
Hancock Shaker Village to the public for 
seven days a week ($1 for adults. 50, 
for children), thus preserving the fossil 
of a unique movement in U.S. religious 
history. 

Singing & Dancing. The term Shakers 
—like Quakers—was originally a derisive 
taunt by “the world’s people”: their ofii- 
cial name is the United Society of Be- 
lievers. The society was founded by a 
puissant prophetess named Mother Ann 
Lee, the daughter of a British blacksmith 
who brought her eight original disciples to 
America in 1774. They settled in Water- 
vliet, N.Y. to live, in the words of Mother 
Ann, “as though you had 1.000 years to 
live and as you would if you knew you 
must die tomorrow.’ 
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BRETHREN & SISTERS DANCING 





Slowly the sect grew; whole families | 


joined, and the ranks were swelled by the 
unmarried mothers and homeless children 
the Shakers took in. Book learning was 
not their specialty. but their unsparing 
attention to plain. practical craftsman 
ship has made Shaker furniture a land- 
mark in the history of design. Visitors to 
Hancock Shaker Village are shown their 
graceful, high-backed chairs and the pegs 
around their rooms. about 6 feet from 
the floor, on which they hung the chairs 
when not in use, to make housecleaning 
easier. Their window frames were held 
in place by wooden thumbscrews. whicl 
permitted removal of the entire window 
for cleaning. Their meetings for worship 
were, like the Quakers’ 
the leading of the Spirit, without formal 
liturgy or ministry. Often they performed 


thrown open to 


elaborate marches and dances, singing im- 
promptu songs. 

13 Sisters. Nineteen Shaker commun 
ities were founded. but the sect was 
partly by the growth of outside 
social services that drastically cut down 
the numbers of children brought to them 
to care for, but mainly by the Shaker 
birth rate of zero. 

Today two colonies still function after 
a fashion, At Canterbury, N.H. (founded 
in 1792), eleven old “sisters” live in the 
remaining 25 of the original 38 buildings 
where once 400 men and women worked 
and danced and sang. And at the Sabbath- 
day Lake Colony near Portland, Me. 
lives the last male Shaker in the world 
Elder Delmar Wilson, 88, with 13 


doomed 





“sisters.” 

Elder Wilson arrived in Sabbathday 
Lake after his father died, when he 
eight, and has been there ever since, doing 
everything in his time from tending cows 
and installing plumbing to painting pic- 
tures. “They say the good is never lost,” 
mused Elder Wilson one day last week. 
“But it’s sad that so many beautiful 
things have faded away. If we can’t car- 
ry on, others will. Methods can be im- | 
proved; principles can’t, they say.” | 
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Last Man" 


Marriage was forbidden. 
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When to stay at 
the Brown 


Unmistakably the most luxurious 
hotel between Chicago and Los An- 
geles... 

The attention you receive at this 
famous hostelry is rivalled by only a 
few of the exclusive hotels and resorts 
in the world. 

Unsurpassed food, wines and li- 
queurs, carefully selected to appeal 
to the most fastidious tastes...pre- 
pared and served in a manner that 
makes a delightful experience out of 
every meal. 

There are many other unique 
things about this fine hotel...the 
famous people you meet, for example 
... the spectacular view of the Rockies 
from your window...and the com. 
fortable, air-conditioned room itself 
...the world-famous lobby with its 
lavish accommodations...the spacious 
ballroom...the Ship Tavern...San 
Marco Room...Palace Arms and 
Coffee House. 

Obviously, your stay at the Brown 
should not be compressed into a few 
frantic hours. For here you are in the 
climate capitol of the world, minutes 
away from scenic wonders of all 
kinds, You'll want to linger longer 
at the Brown, whether it’s a stop-over, 
vacation, or convention. 

It's the extra little luxuries you 
find at the Brown that make the big 
difference. 

So, come now and stay...for a 
personal visit or a convention. Write 
for a descriptive folder...or just 
phone for reservations. 






“Where the 
World Registers” 





THE 


; rown pa lace 


KARL W, MEHLMANN, Res. Mgr. 


MEMBER: DISTINGUISHED HOTELS 
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NOW! you can 


buy a new 


CESSNA 


for on STH () 


down-including 
ee flying lessons 


FORCOMPLETE DETAILS, call your 
Cessna dealer. (See Yellow Pages.) 
He'll make it easy for you to 
buy any of the 13 new Cessna 
models. For example, you can buy 
a 2-place Cessna 150 for $750 
down... or a 4-place Cessna 172 
for just $995 down. 


LEARN TO FLY FREE when you buy 
any Cessna. There's a flight-train- 
ing plan to fit your schedule. Most 
popular (at small additional cost) 
is the plan by which you can learn 
to fly while you make business trips. 


Call your nearby Cessna dealer 
now—or for further information, 
write: CESSNA Aircraft Co., Dept. 
TN, Wichita, Kansas. 





THIRTEEN BUSINESS AIRCRAFT... 
ONE FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 
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THE PRESS 





Battle Among the Women 


When McCall’s shook up its editorial 
staff, put on a thick, new coat of makeup 
and launched a hair-pulling drive to the 
top of the women’s magazine field 25 
vears ago, the rival Ladies’ Home Journal 
reacted as any proper Philadelphia dowa- 


ger would. The Journal, tops in the field 
for two decades, publicly treated this 
lipsticked hussy with icy silence, con- 
fined its comments to catty asides. “It's 
fun to be challenged.” said Editors Bruce 
and Beatrice Blackmar Gould. faintly 


amused. Their amusement turned to dis- 
VWcCall's, some 350.000 behind 
the Journal in circulation in January 


may as 


1959. caught up last year and soared 
into the lead, 6.857.677 to 6,838,282. 
Last week McCall's and the lady from 
Independence Square sharpened their 


claws and came out scratching. 
The battle lines were drawn when the 


Journal's parent Curtis Publishing Co. 
bought part of the defunct Coronet’s list 
of 2,325,903 subscribers. In an apparently 


pre-emptive move against what the Jour- 
nal might do with such a list. WeCall’s 
fortnight ago. in full-page ads in major 
newspapers, proclaimed its intention to 
boost circulation to 8,000,000 by Decem- 
ber, making it second only to the Reader's 
Digest (12,976,581) in the monthly maga- 
zine field. To lure advertisers, MWeCall’s 
said it would charge them on the basis 
of its presently estimated circulation of 
7,000,000 until next July. thus giving 
them a free ride for seven months on 
1,000,000 copies each month. 

Robert E. MacNeal, president of Curtis 
(Saturday Ex Post, Holiday) 
brooded in silence for a few days, then 
issued a statement blasting the bonus 
gimmick as “a hurried move calculated 
to preserve the illusion of leadership.” Said 
MacNeal: “We see no virtue in winning 
a race to the poorhouse.” But the Journal 
entered the race anyway. replied to Mc- 
Call’s by announcing a 10° cut in its 
ad rates. 

Damn the Expense. 
West Coast Industrialist Norton Simon 
whose Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc., 
controls 43% of McCall Corp.’s stock, 
McCall's is out to clobber the Journal 
and damn the expense. Thanks to its 
enormous magazine job-printing plant in 
Dayton, the parent corporation stays a 
million or so dollars in the black. But 
McCall's has been a money loser. 

VcCall’s ad revenue climbed to $18.5 
million for the first half of this vear, up 
29% from the same period last year and 
93° from 195g, while the Journal dipped 
4% to $13.7 million. But ad revenue is 
not the whole story. Paper, printing and 
mailing costs are up. Thus high circulation 
can be too much of a good thing. when 
ad revenue fails to keep pace. “Adver- 
tising rates are not high enough.” admits 
McCall's Publisher A. Edward Miller, but 
he hopes for a burst of additional ads to 
close the gap. Even if he gets it, insiders 








ening 


Bankrolled by 








WALTER DARAN 
McCati's” Mayes & MILLER 
The girl with the new coat of makeup... 


predict that the magazine will not be 
showing a decent profit for vears. 

Glossy & Slick. In its drive to run up 
circulation, McCall's business side is pro- 
vided with potent ammunition by able 
Editor Herbert Mayes, 60, who hopes to 
see a circulation of 11 million by 1965. 
Mayes hopped into MeCall’s editor's chair 
in November r1os58, three weeks after 
Hearst's Good Housekeeping (a distant 
third in the women’s field at 
dumped him. Given a free editorial hand, 
he turned the shop into a maelstrom of 
ideas and activity, completely remade 
the magazine. 





074.816) 


ITALIAN LINE 


Curtis’ MACNEAL 
. was pulling the lady's hair. 
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Using the tried and true “Three Fs” 


food, fashion, fiction—Mayes added a 
new sense of topicality and immediacy 
to his text. used color lavishly, “bleeding” 


pictures to the edge of the page. Into 
his fat. slick product he crammed columns 
by Eleanor Roosevelt. the Duchess of 
Windsor and Clare Boothe Luce, prose 
by John Steinbeck and MacKinlay Kan- | 
tor, frank articles on marital problems 
and mental health, racy memoirs by the 
likes of Zsa Zsa Gabor. 

Ironically, Mayes’s editing tactics were 
basically the same as those used by the 
Goulds to hypo the Journal into first 
place 20 years ago, when they spruced up 
the Journal's appearance, tossed in ar- 
ticles on such controversial topics as ve- 
nereal disease, and added columns that 
discussed marital difficulties in almost clin- 
ical detail. Appealing to a whole new 
generation, McCall’s found success with 
its new look as swiftly as the Journal had 
in the rogos. In little more than two 
years. its circulation jumped 1,500,000, 
v. a rise of 1,100,000 for the Journal. 

“They are building a house of cards,” 
warns a former McCall's executive, but 
McCall's has no intention of giving up 
the game. Last week. in full-page news- 
paper ads, it pointed out that there were 
27.6 million female high school graduates 
in the U.S. in 1960—and that it is going 
after all of them, “Reading,” said the 
McCall's ad. “is in.” 





The Beaver 

Wherever she goes these days, blonde, 
curvy Lisa Howard, the American Broad- 
casting Company's only fulltime female 
reporter, runs into TV fans who want to 
know why she is no longer wringing out 
tears on a pair of daytime CBS-TV soap 
operas. “Acting is behind me forever,’ 
replics Lisa—but she is not completely 
right. Though she is a long way from 
The Edge of Night and As the World 
Turns, she still puts the soap-operatic arts 
to good use. Last week she was on the air 
seven times with breathless reports on 
everything from a welfare hassle in New- 
burgh. N.Y., to the problems of the Post 
Office. Though lacking polish and a real 
reporter's knack for the trenchant ques- 
tion, she packs plenty of punch: a mixture 
of sass, brass and self-confidence wrapped 
in a package guaranteed to lure males. 

Irresistible Urge. Sent to Europe to 
cover Jackie Kennedy, Lisa cornered 
Premier Khrushchey for an unenlighten- 
ing sidewalk chat that was trumpeted as 
“the only private interview the Russian 
leader granted during the Vienna stay.” 
Televiewers used to seeing Lisa in her 
soapy serials blinked as she flung her arms 
around the rotund Russian, planted a kiss 
on his cheek and purred: “Nikita Serge- | 
evich, I followed you to Vienna. Now, 
when will you let me come to Russia?” 
Replied the startled Khrushchev: “You 
are welcome there, and if you come, bring | 
your President with you.” | 

The New York Jerald Tribune dis- 
missed the exchange as “all puff and no | 
pith,” but ABC was—and is—happy. Says | 
Network News Vice President James C. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation o 


of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


Dated August 1, 1961 


fan offer to buy any 


ACT) 
$200, 000,000 


Shell Oil il Coinpany 


43% Sinking iced Teh Debentures Due 1986 


Due August 1, 1986 


Interest payable February 1 and August 1 in New York City 


Price 994% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such 
of the undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures 
in compliance with the securities laws of such State, 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


incorporated 


BLYTH & CO,, INC, 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO, 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO, 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 
July 19, 1961. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
DOMINICK & DOMINICK 
GLORE, PORGAN & CO, 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, 


acer porate 


LAZARD FRERES & CO, 


MERRILL LYNCH, P ERCE, , FENNER & SMITH 





arporate 


STONE & WEBSTER SE w. RITIES CORPORATION 


DEAN WITTER & CO, 





What 
is 
news made 


It is all events—politics, of 
business, finance, ? 
national and foreign - 
affairs . . . and it’s also 

the trends in religion 

and education, the 

developments in science 

and medicine, the latest 
creations in art, music 

and the theater. 


—and you'll find an 
accurate, incisive 
presentation of this news 
each week in TIME’s 23 
clear, concise and 
colorful chapters. 
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(SHMER | GIT! > 


BEAUTIFUL SILVER BUTTER DISH 
by F. B. Rogers with removable filigree glass 
liner, Yours for adding to or opening a new 
account in the amount of $1,000 or more. While 
they last. 


HIGHER EARNINGS 


ae ty 


ALL ACCOUNTS INSURED TO 
$10,000.00 


ASSETS OVER $175 MILLION 


Current 

Annual Rate 
PAID FOUR 
TIMES A YEAR 





Funds postmarked by the tenth of 
the month earn from the first. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


ANo LOAN aesesecst 1own 


PASADENA 


359 EAST COLORADO BLVD. 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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Hagerty, who signed Lisa to a one-year 
contract in May: “She works like a bea- 
ver, She'll be tops.” Not all appraisals are 


TITLEIST PLAYS BEST i “This d ; srataia 
_.. FROM TEE TO GREEN so. kind. his dame has an irresistible 


urge to talk about herself.” says a female 
rival. Complains Lisa: “I have to fight cer- 
tain things because I look the way I do.” 

Onto the Floor. Born Dorothy Jean 
Guggenheim in Cambridge. Ohio, she took 
the stage name Lisa Howard, toured in 
road shows before breaking into TV. She 
married twice. produced two daughters 
now twelve and five, quit acting last year 
because “I wasn’t fulfilling myself.” She 
laid siege to the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, finally wangled credentials to cover 
the Democratic nominations in Los An- 
geles. “They simply threw me onto the 
Convention floor,” says Lisa. She picked 
herself up quickly, nabbed 38 top Demo- 
crats for interviews. “Has anybody turned 
you down?” asked California Governor 











Lisa & FRIEND IN MANHATTAN 
More puff thon pith. 


Pat Brown admiringly as she herded him 
into a recording booth. 

Few did, and Lisa used aggressiveness 
and looks to move onward. At the U.N. 
last fall, she headed Khrushchev off at an 
exit, got a 1: hour-48 minute interview. 
Mutual proudly aired 4 minutes of her 











a Consistently — the longest off the tee. tape, but suspended Lisa after listeners 
y Consistently — the whitest and most scuff-resistant. protested that the interview—primed by 
ee q Consistently — the most uniform — ball after such naive questions as “What is your 
: Githeiat 4 ball and dozen after dozen. definition of freedom?"—was packed with 


propaganda for K, Furious, Lisa fought 


These are the reasons why for 12 straight years back, Within a day she was reinstated. 


(almost 13, now) more professionals and top amateurs Says Lisa: “If some people resent me 

have used Titleist in major tournaments than any other maybe it’s because I work harder than 

traoewarx ball. And remember, no one /s pa/d to play Titleist. anyone else. I'll get beaten up and practi- 
cally kill myself to get a story.” Some- 


A Cc U Ss H N E T G Oo L F B A L L on times, her viewers wonder if it is worth 


SOLD THRU GOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS ONLY the effort. 
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CAN YOU NAME THE NEWSMAKERS? 





If you are planning to be in New York this summer, this is a cordial invitation 
lo visit the Reception Center of the TIME & LIFE Building and play Cover 
Quiz. [t's an informal game in which vou identify the faces of men and women 
who are making contemporary history—in polities, international affairs, sports, 
entertainment, the arts. You've seen these newsmakers on the covers of TIME, 
LIFE and SPORTS LLLUSTRATED, Now if you can mateh the right names 
to their pictures, vow ll win a Cover Quiz prize. Come in and test your news 
knowledge any time from August 5 to September [1,9 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 


weekdays, 11 a.m. to 6 pin. on weekends, 
esr a WE 
ry ‘ an ial 
MI ME-LIFE 
rIME & LIFE BUILDING 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 7 NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 








MODERN LIVING 





THE CITY 
Beating the Traffic 


The day may never come when the traf- 
fic nightmare of modern U.S. cities will 
be permanently and happily solved. But 
little by little, Americans are learning to 
beat the frenzy with the imaginative use 
of modern techniques. One successful de- 
vice: permanent television. Executives of 
the First National City Bank of New 
York, for example, use closed circuit tele- 
vision between midtown and Wall Street 
offices to avoid time-wasting and frustrat- 








Banning the Traffic 


Is there a more permanent solution to 
Manhattan's traffic nightmare? When 
Mayor Robert Wagner banned nonessen- 
tial traffic during last winter's crippling 
blizzard, a euphoria unequaled since the 
day Prohibition ended took hold of the 
city. People puffed happily up and down 
Broadway, jaywalked in Times Square, 
reveled in the unaccustomed silence. 

Writing in the quarterly Dissent, Au- 
thor-Sociologist Paul Goodman and _ his 
brother, Architect Percival Goodman, pro- 


ae 





First NATIONAL Crry BANKERS IN CONFERENCE* 
Money sees. 


ing travel between two points that are 82 
carbon-filled blocks apart. 

Since the two locations are both “head” 
offices, the bank needed a way to coordi- 
nate executive operations and communi- 
cations as if the offices were not really 
separated. The money committee, for in- 
stance, meets every morning. The bankers 
at the midtown offices at Park Avenue and 
sard Street assemble in their conference 
room while their colleagues on Wall Street 
gather in theirs, With cameras trained on 
each group, and with two TV screens pic- 
turing each scene. the members conduct 
their business as if they were together in 
one room. Staging plays no part in the 
meetings: the bankers do not even bother 
to wear the non-reilecting blue shirts that 
TV show business requires. Says Senior 
Vice President C. Sterling Bunnell, “We 
all had a momentary self-consciousness the 
day we found ourselves sitting several 
miles apart facing the cameras, but now 
it’s absolutely second nature.” 

Bank customers also use the TV taxi. 
If a customer in the downtown office 
needs to discuss his Brazilian investment 
problems with the Vice President in 
Charge of Brazil who is uptown, they 
can get together on camera and even ex- 
change copies of papers via a document 
transmitter. 
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pose that the euphoria be made _per- 
manent: ban all cars from the island 
except buses, small taxis, vehicles for 


essential services, and light trucking. The 
city could close off alternate north-south 
avenues and nearly four out of five east- 
west crosstown streets in many areas. The 
island’s gridiron, thus rearranged, could 
lead to an assortment of enclosed neigh- 
borhood “superblocks” of six to nine 
acres, with shopping centers, play and 
recreation areas, swimming pools and 
“non-nuisance” factories. (In the finan- 
cial district and the main downtown shop- 
ping and business areas from 23rd to 
soth Streets, the present street pattern 
and somewhat restricted traffic would be 
maintained, } 

Instead of wasting valuable land for 
parking lots, the Goodmans would route 
nonessential traiic to multipurpose piers, 
which would be built on the island per- 
imeter, where buses and taxis would ply. 
Drivers aiming to get off the island would 
presumably use elevated expressways. 
Manhattan, say the Goodmans, “can 
easily be a place as leisurely as Venice.” 


Clockwise, from left: Senior Vice Presidents 
Robert L. Hoguet Jr. and George ( Scott, 
Chairman James S. Rockefeller, Senior Vice 


Presidents C 


Spencer, 


Sterling Bunnell and William I. 





LEISURE 
Friends in Radioland 


Amateur radio operators are called 
hams, and it is easy to see why: talk, 
talk, talk—that’s all they seem to do. 
There are 250,000 of them in the U.S., 
and another estimated 100,000 elsewhere 
in the world, all of them chiefly bent on 
short-wave conversation about capacitors, 
resistors, transmitters, antennas, and oc- 
casiorally, the weather and what is play- 
ing at the local movie house. 

Some of them operate with elementary 
do-it-yourself kits and low-power equip- 
ment that costs less than S1oo; others go 
in for more elaborate commercial rigs 
build their stations up to the maximum 
legal power limit (one kilowett) and 
spend as much as $4,000. Currently, some 
15,000 hams are participating in the an- 
nual field test of the American Radio 
Relay League. Encouraged by the test 
rules to use noncommercial power sources, 
they set up battery-powered transmitters 
or emergency generators a few weeks ago, 
and, sitting by their sets for a grueling 24 
hours, they tried to see who could estab- 
lish the largest number of contacts with 
other stations. (Results are now being 
tabulate This time there was no idle 
chatter between the competitors: the hams 
merely exchanged their call letters, loca- 
tion, time of the contact, and then signed 
off to look for another station. 

Venusian Romance. As far as a layman 
is concerned, the conversation during the 
field trials, as well as during everyday 
dial twirling. is pure Venusian, but the 
hams call it “Q" signals. Examples: QXR 
for “stand by for a minute”: QTH for 
“where do you live?” Curiously enough 
this kind of talk can bring romance. Typi- 
cal is the case of Florence Majerus of 
Lewistown, Mont., who set up the first 
QSO (direct communication) between a 
YL (young lady) friend, Jean Bustard, 
and Max Stout. a radio ofiicer in the mer- 
chant marine. insmission was FB (fine 
business), and each was soon signing off 
with 88 (love and kisses). Eventually he 
proposed, and Jean became his XYL 
(wife). Now they have His and Hers 
telegraph keys. 

Hams boast of far more _ historic 
achievements than playing cuddly over 
the air waves. They have made notable 
contributions to the radio arts; their ex- 
perimentation and enthusiasm. for exam- 
ple, has led to widespread use of single 
side-band radio. In 1957. ham operators 
helped track Russia's Sputnik when U.S, 
scientists were caught without an effective 
radio tracking setup. In the Congo crisis 
last summer, a Leopoldville ham picked 
up a message from a remote part of the 
Congo that said: “We need help; five 
women, eight children, four men cut off 
for days. Two women raped.” Within 
hours, Belgian paratroopers were at the 
isolated farmhouse. 

Phone Patchers. Some hams have been 
close friends for decades without ever lay- 
ing eyes on one another—and these in- 
clude amateurs who are notables in pro- 
fessional or business life (see box). Many 
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HAMS’ WHO’S WHO 


Tex Beneke (bandleader), Ka Hwy 

E. Finley Carter (president, Stanford Re- 
search Institute), K6GT 

Crown Prince Feisal of Saudi Arabia, 
HZ1AF 

Arthur Godfrey, 4.18 

Lieut. General Francis H. (“Butch”) Gris- 
wold (Commandant, National War Col- 
lege), KADWC 

Harry Gumm Sr. (circus clown), K&MDD 

Archduke Anton von Habsburg, @E3AH 
and @E5AH 

William J. Halligan (chairman, Hallicraft- 
ers Co.), W9AC 

Herbert Hoover Jr., W6ZHand K6ZH 

Bill Leonard (CBS commentator), w2SkE 

General Curtis E. LeMay (Air Force Chief 
of Staff), K3JUY 

Robert Rickover (son of the admiral), 
Ww3CWK 

Cyril J. Staud (vice president, Eastman 
Kodak Co.), K2DQ 

Brigadier General Joseph W. Stilwell Jr., 
W4FPE 

Harry F. Vickers (president, Sperry Rand 
Corp.), W8HBY 

Gordon Walker (TV wrestler), K4INN 

Luz Zuluaga (1959's Miss Universe: 35- 
23-35), HK6LT 


—_—_— 


spend long hours “reading the mail” 
(eavesdropping on other hams’ conversa- 
tions is others are dedicated “phone 
patchers” who use their rigs to set up a 
telephone-and-radio circuit between serv- 
icemen overseas end their families in the 
U.S. Three times a week, Hollywood Tel- 
evision Actress Lenore Conn, W6NAZ 
swings her antenna toward Greenland to 
let airmen stationed at both Sondestrom 
and Thule Air Force bases get in touch 
with the U.S. For three years Mrs, Conn 
has kept regular contact with another ham 
crew on T-3, a drifting ice island in the 
Arctic. Occasionally, she even contacts a 
ham in Russia. “It has a tremendous air 





of mystery about it,” she says. “The op- 
erator’s name is always Ivan or Gregor. 
They talk about the weather or their 
equipment, but they don’t say much.” 
The “DX (distance) hounds” make it 
their main interest to establish contact 
with other ham stations in the far reaches 
of the globe. Though some DXNers have 
contacted more than 300 
tries, the excitement of meeting new peo- 
ple with strange jobs in exotic lands never 
diminishes. “The most fascinating thing 
about this.” says one Hollywood ham. “is 
that it takes you into a world of dis- 
embodied voices. You can speak with 
them, know them. become friends with 
them; vet your mind gives them no im- 
It’s a 


associations 





foreign coun- 


age. no color, nothing solid at all 
strange concept of human 
without controversy. without social divi- 
sions, without status symbols and without 


aggressors. 


FASHION 
The BB Look 


In the U.S.. a girl in slacks is hardly 
worth a third look. but on the French 
Riviera last week. slacks were causing 
a sensation. Reason: the latest style 
launched by Claire Vachon. the Riviera’s 
high priestess of beachwear. is an outht 
of very low-slung slacks combined with 
a bolero. The slacks are ankle-tight 
around the hips and finger-tight around 
the ankles. They start below the waist- 
line, and thus have earned a_ special 
euphemism among English-speaking tour- 
ists: the BB look. not for Brigitte Bardot, 
but for belly button. 

In fashionable Saint-Tropez, where BB 
and other international types gather to 
bask at one another. the guais and cafés 
ire aflash with the new rage—in slacks of 
solid greens, reds and pinks, paired with 
multicolored boleros. While the BB look 
holds dangers for anyone 
above a. size ). most of the girls have 
done Madame Vachon credit—proving 
once again that it matters not how much 
shows but 


considerable 


jucique Chose. 


PARIS-MATCH 


New BEACHWEAR AT SAINT-TROPEZ 


Quelque « 
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Love Letters 
mbler 


to 


High school teach- 

er Frank M. Perri, 

of Upland, Calif., 

proud owner of his 

first Rambler, the 

Super Cross Coun- 

try 6 with over- 

drive, “could not 

Frank M. Perri be happier with 

any other automobile” and plans to 

remain a Rambler owner. “We hope 

future Ramblers retain this basic 
style,” he writes. 


“WE LOVE ITS PERFORMANCE 
AND CRISP GOOD LOOKS!” 


"We trust you will keep the 
beauty and classic simple 
lines and dimensions. We 
hope future Ramblers 
continue to give quiet, 
sensible, efficient and 
economical transportation, 
with this crisp and 
uncluttered styling. e get 
24-27 m.p.g., fabulous for a 
large station wagon 
compactly designed. More 
econom 1 is the 
convenience of the bed. On 
our trip East, we slept in 
our car six nights, saving 
$40-50 on motel bills!" 














\ 





Why drive a hot box? You can buy 
a Rambler American equipped with 
air condi- 
tioning, and 
heater, plus 
Reclining 
Seats and 
Twin Travel 
Beds for 
less than many other “compact” 
and “low-priced” makes stripped! 








The flavor 
lasts 








Tl M F world-wide circulation 
each week is more than 


3,000,000 


Rich...Moist... 
Mildly Aromatic 


BOND STREET 


Pouch-Pak 
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CINEMA 





A Man & a Boy 


Fate of a Man (Mosfilm: United Art- 
ists), the agonizing story of a village car- 
penter whose life is shattered by war, is 
among the best of the Soviet films, most 
of them rather disappointing, seen in the 
U.S. during the current three-year-old cul- 
tural exchange, Freely sentimental and 
seeded now and then with propaganda, 
the film nevertheless tells a harsh tale 
unforgettably and well. Hero Sergei Bon- 
darchuk, who directs his own performance 
with skill, is a broad-faced, stocky man, 
clownish and touching as a young father, 








Soviet Actor BONDARCHUK (RIGHT) 
Skill, with muted horns. 


convincingly indomitable as a prisoner in 
German work camps. Finally he escapes, 
but life is pitiless; his wife and daughters 
have been killed in an air raid, and his 
son dies at the front. 

He slogs through his days dulled with 
despair, not even bothering to stew him- 
self with vodka. Then he sees a five-year- 
old orphan boy gnawing at a melon rind. 
Out of pity and his own sorrow, he tells 
the child that he is his father. The boy 
is not really fooled, but he accepts the 
pretense with joy. The two walk off down 
a mud road to the man’s village, where 
he will take up life as a carpenter again. 

It would have been easy to turn such 
a story (written by Mikhail Sholokhov, 
author of And Quiet Flows the Don) into 
an annoying cornet solo on the unbreak- 
able spirit of Mother Russia. The horns 
are heard, of course, but Actor Bondar- 
chuk’s performance is far too good for 
them to be oppressive. His hero is a man; 
when fate reduces him to flotsam, it is a 
grievous loss, and when he finds the little 
boy, his relit face shows love. For the 
most part, Bondarchuk directs as well as 
he acts. Some of his visual effects are 
excellent, and with one in particular—a 
scene in which the delirium of the ex- 
hausted escapee is symbolized by the wav- 
ing of a grainfield in which he lies—he 
is as good as Ingmar Bergman. 
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Morte de Gruesome 


Alakazam the Great! (Toei-American 
International) is a wild. nonsensical, 
hack-chop-you're-dead fairy story, car- 
tooned in Japan and dubbed in the U.S. 
It is not as well drawn as the cartoons 
Walt Disney used to do, but Disney has 
neglected the field for live films and 
amusement-park management, and _six- 
year-olds should howl happily at the re- 
placement. The hero is an emetic little 
monkey (U.S. adapters thoughtfully as- 
signed Crooner Frankie Avalon to provide 
his voice) who sets ‘out to conquer the 
world. Along the way he collects some 
traveling companions, including a prince, 
an excellent pig (voice drolly done by 
Comic Jonathan Winters) and a truly es- 
timable cannibal (voice by Arnold Stang). 
They meet a succession of blackhearted 
monsters, all agents of wicked King Grue- 
some. Naturally, goodness prevails, with 
satisfactory violence. Parents will cheer 
wistfully for old Gruesome. but that is 
because they are wicked. 


Smile, Watch the Birdie 

Francis of Assisi (Perseus: 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) is only a medium-sized reli- 
gious picture: there are plenty of horses 
and a couple of cheetahs but no elephants. 
Still. Producer Plato Skouras took pains 
to please Papa Spyros. To tell the story 
of St. Francis, he took color cameras, cast 
and Director Michael Curtiz to Assisi. 
Townspeople and Franciscan monks were 
persuaded to take minor roles. and the 
city was authenticked up by set designers. 
Crews scouted the Umbrian landscape for 
inspirational vistas, and cameramen pho- 
tographed yards of Giotto frescoes on 
which to superimpose the screen credits. 
With all the activity, it was natural that 
everyone forgot about St. Francis—not 
Actor Bradford (Compulsion) Dillman 
but the gentle mendicant he was supposed 
to portray. 

The film gives nothing of the doubts 
or, for that matter, the certainties that 
must torture a man obsessed by God, 
Dillman rolls his eyes upward now and 
then in the manner of cinema divines and 
photographers’ models in spaghetti ads, 
but otherwise he shows no evidence of 
sainthood. He floats through the film 
wearing at all times a smile of seraphic 
boobery, and his followers grin constantly 
at whatever faces them: another actor, 
a tree, a blank wall. 

Dolores Hart, an actress whose round 
face seems to have been cut from moist 
white bread, contributes to this weirdly 
unanimous good will as St. Clare, founder 
of the women’s branch of the Franciscan 
order. She giggles. All of this is under- 
standable, being the result of a general 
lack of competence. What is baffling is 
the film makers’ failure to include what 
should have been the movie's boffo scene. 
These men bear watching; thinkers who 
leave out of a life of St. Francis the 
story of his preaching to the birds and 











“making the swallows hold their peace” 
are quite capable of filming a biography 
of Abraham Lincoln without mentioning 
the Civil War. 


Flies & Ale 
Two Rode Together (Ford; Columbia} 


is a capricious, unsuccessful but oddly 
likable western by Director John Ford, 
who starts off by making it seem clear 
that the film will be a horse-laugh opera. 
Jimmie Stewart plays a grafting marshal 
who has a 10% piece of everything in a 
Panhandle dust hole, including a gorgeous 
sporting-house proprietress. But when a 
cavalry lieutenant (Richard Widmark) 
asks him mysteriously to ride 40 miles to 
the fort, Stewart scuttles away with him. 


Stewart & WipMarK IN “Two Rope” 
Unsuccessful, but oddly likable. 


The sporting lady wears a stiletto, the 
marshal explains, and favors marriage. 

Then Ford unaccountably doubles back 
on the trail. The marshal, it develops, is 
no altar vaulter; he is four-fifths of a 
bastard, going on five. Comanches have 
taken dozens of white captives, and the 
commandant wants Stewart to get them 
back. The request is straight out of the 
last thousand horse movies, but Stewart's 
answer is new: hell no. The commandant 
shudders; he has done westerns before, 
and this is not the way the scene is sup- 
posed to go. But he asks, disbelievingly, 
would money change Stewart's mind? 
“Yah.” says Stewart, interested for the 
first time—S$s5o0o0 for each captive. 

Stewart plays the heavy convincingly, 
but Director Ford is not satisfied with 
the melodrama that falls out of the over- 
turned cliché. and he switches tracks 
again. For those still willing to string 
along, there is a fist fight somewhat less 
solemn than a Laurel and Hardy pie 
throwing, then a lynching in which no last- 
minute rescuer shows up. Director Ford's 
effort might be compared to the pastime 
of a successful gunfighter who, between 
important assassinations, lies on his back 
in a hotel room, drinks dark ale, and 
obliterates with his six-gun all the flies on 
the ceiling. The onlooker admires the skill 
and deplores the pointlessness. 
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OF THE CIVIL WAR 


HIS YEAR WE commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of the outbreak of the Civil War. To 
‘ae you and every member of your family to understand this tragic page in U. S. history better, 
Lire’s editors have prepared a special 48-page booklet, ‘‘Great Battles of the Civil War,” which contains 
a wealth of information about our nation’s bloodiest conflict. This unusual booklet, certain to become a 
collector’s item, includes all of the four-color paintings and other selections from the Civil War series 
recently published in Lire, and much new material that will not be published elsewhere. Twelve new 
battle maps have been prepared to explain both Union and Confederate tactics in the important battles 
of the war. There are original pen-and-ink sketches of key officers on both sides, four new chapters of 
text on the North-South struggle, and a handy four-color auto tour map of historic Civil War battlefields. 
The booklet measures 814” by 111%” and is printed on high quality vellum to serve as a permanent reference 
work. To order your copy, send $1 in check or money order, with your name and address, to: 


CIVIL WAR BOOKLET, P.O. BOX 661, RADIO CITY STATION, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





SPORT 





The Guileful Magician 


It was the year the largest diamond 
was discovered, yellow fever broke out in 
New Orleans, and George Bernard Shaw's 
Mrs. Warren’s Profe: was banned 
from Broadway. But in the inbred lore of 
baseball, 1905 will always be the year in 
which Manager Bill Armour of the De- 
troit Tigers, on a sultry afternoon in 
August, beckoned to a gawky, 18-year-old 
rookie who had arrived just the day be- 
fore from Augusta, Ga. “Hey, Cobb.” he 
shouted, “look alive. and start warming 
up. You take Dick Cooley's place in 
centerfield today.’ 

The first time he came to bat, against 
the New York Highlanders, Ty Cobb 





sion 


doubled off famed Spitballer Jack Ches- 
bro and drove in a run. Unfortunate Dick 


Curious Crouch. Hunched into his 
curious, knock-kneed crouch. holding his 
thick-handled bat like a broomstick (with 
his hands six inches apart), Cobb was a 
remarkably versatile hitter. He could 
bunt, hit line drives or ground balls 
place his hits almost at will. Never noted 
as a longball hitter, he nevertheless led 
the American League in home runs in 
1909 (with nine), once hit five in two 
consecutive games—a mark Babe Ruth 
never matched. Asked to compare Cobb 
and Ruth, Cleveland Outfielder Tris 
Speaker once said: “Babe was a great 
ballplayer, but Cobb was even greater. 
Ruth could knock your brains out, but 
Cobb would drive you crazy.” 

A magician with a bat, Cobb was al- 
most as wizardrous in the field; he once 
threw three runners out at first base from 








; wibe wor WILLIAM A. RUENZEL—DETROIT NEW 
Coss’s Grip SLipinc Home WITH SpIkEs HIGH 
Durability, skill, brazenness—and dirt in the batter's eye. 


Cooley, who was ill 
back. For the next 24 years—22 with 
Detroit, two with Philadelphia—brawl- 
ing. champagne-swigging Tyrus Raymond 
Cobb, the son of a mild-mannered Geor- 
gia state senator, batted, ran and fought 
his way through the American League 
with durability, skill and brazenness un- 
matched in the history of baseball. 

I'y Cobb played in 3.033 games, a 
record that no player has approached— 
or probably ever will. In the era of far- 
away and the “dead” baseball 
when spitballs and beanballs were every- 
day hazards, Cobb set 13 batting records 


never got his job 


fences 


that have never been bettered. Among 
them: highest lifetime batting average 
(.367), most base hits (4,191), most total 


bases (5,863), most singles (3,052). most 
years batting over .300 (23). He batted 
over .g0o three times, led the American 
League in hitting twelve times and nine 
years in a row. 
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the outfield in a single game. And on the 
paths he was dazzling. Swirling 
through a cloud of dust with razor-sharp 
spikes flashing high, Cobb gave baseball 
most memorable moments. 
He stole 892 bases, 96 in a single season 
(1915). Three times he stole all the way 
home from first base, and once. recalls 
Casey Stengel, he scored from third on 
an infield pop fly: “Ty just waited until 
the infielder got ready to throw to the 


base 


some of its 





pitcher—and then he went.’ 
Master Strategist. A master strategist 
of base running (he perfected the “fall- 


away” or “hook” slide), Cobb made up 
tor a lack of natural speed with daring 
guile and meanness. His favorite tricks 
included kicking the ball out of a fielder’s 
hand or permitting a throw to hit him. 
“I believe the base paths belong to the 
base runner,” Cobb said—and he did 
not hesitate to spike infielders who tried 
to block his way to the bag. After he 





slashed Philadelphia's famed Frank 
(“Home Run”) Baker on the arm in 
igo09, Cobb received 13 threatening let- 
ters from Philadelphia fans. The fans 
never got revenge, but Cobb's opponents 
did: by the time Cobb retired, his legs 
were crisscrossed with angry scars. 

The first player elected to baseball's 
Hall of Fame (he received 222 votes to 
215 for Babe Ruth), Cobb was a superb 
athlete. But, like the hero of a Greek 
tragedy, he had a fatal flaw: his com- 
pulsion to win was too strong. Cantan- 
kerous and mean, he was heartily hated 
by his Tiger teammates—particularly 
during his six-year hitch (1921-26) as 
player-manager—and got involved in 
countless brawls. He fought a bloody 
battle with Umpire George Moriarity, 
once stormed the New York grandstand 
to attack a crippled heckler. His two 
marriages ended in bitterness and divorce. 

Poor Adjustment. When he retired in 
1928, Cobb's financial future was assured: 
he had invested much of his salary (up 
to $60,000 a year) in blue-ribbon stocks 
—among them Coca-Cola and General 
Motors. But he adjusted poorly to re- 
tirement, restlessly moved from Califor- 
nia to Nevada and then back to his 
native Georgia. “You cannot eat baseball 
and sleep baseball and study baseball 
year after year and then just stop like 
that.” he once explained. “It’s in the 
bloodstream. You crave it. You can't 
get along without it.” 

To fill the void, Cobb drank heavily, 
haunted golf courses (his opponents were 
advised to let him win), delighted in 
carping on the inadequacies of modern 
baliplayers and in teaching youngsters 


the fine points of baseball. He once 
counseled a teen-age catcher: “You're 
doing fine, son. But here's something 
you might try. When the pitcher has 


already thrown the ball and the umpire is 
looking at it, you grab a handful of dirt 
and fling it up into the batter's eves.” 

Lonely and unhappy, Cobb mellowed 
in recent years, tried to recast his own 
public image. “If I had my career to 
live over.” he said, “I know I'd do some 
things differently.” He chartered a foun- 
dation that 40 scholarships each 
year to needy Georgia college students. 
He built a ‘hospital for his home town of 
Royston, Ga., gave it stocks that help the 
hospital turn a tidy profit. 

Last month, afflicted with cancer, dia- 
betes and chronic heart disease, Cobb 
checked into Atlanta's Emory University 
Hospital. With him, he carried $1,000,000 
worth of negotiable securities that he 
placed on a table beside his bed and 
covered with a revolver. Then last week, 
at 74, Ty Cobb died. 


Tired but Triumphant 


Wearied by its travels, crippled by ill- 
ness and injury and cumbered by Euro- 
pean cooking, the U.S. track and field 
team nonetheless managed to perform 
handsomely as it toured across Europe 
last week. After a 124-111 victory over 
the Soviet Union in Moscow, the strong 
men’s team moved on to face West Ger- 


gives 
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MARVIN NEWMAN 


SPRINTER RUDOLPH 
Illness, fatigue—and victory. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


many’s best at Stuttgart. brought off a 
120-91 win. Only the ladies—and not all 
of them—seemed to be having trouble; 
they lost to the Russians 39-68, to the 
Germans 38-66. 

For the Soviet meet. the U.S. team was 
in high key, and the two-day competition 
produced performances of a caliber rarely 
seen in a non-Olympic year. Willowy 
Wilma Rudolph tied her world record of 
11.3 sec. in the 100-meter dash. anchored 
the U.S. women’s 4oo-meter relay team to 
a new world mark of 44.3 sec. Frank 
Budd swept to a big victory in the men’s 
100 meters, and helped the men’s relay 
team set another world record, of 39.1 
sec. Gary Gubner, muscular 18-year-old 
New York University freshman, estab- 
lished himself as new Prince of the Whales 
by putting the shot 60 ft. 7§ in. As a 
climax, the meet provided the finest dis- 
play of jumping in track history. The 
U.S.’s Ralph Boston leaped to a world 
broad jump mark of 27 ft. 1? in., and 
Russia’s Valery Brumel soared over the 
high jump bar at 7 ft. 4 in. to beat U.S. 
High Jumper John Thomas for the fifth 
straight time. 

The pattern in Germany was similar, 
but performances were generally poorer 

-except for Wilma Rudolvh’s new record 
clocking of 11.2 sec. in the roo meters, 
Bespectacled Ironman Hayes Jones, 22, 
of Pontiac, Mich.. recalled the days when 
versatile Harrison Dillard won his spe- 
cialty—the 11o-meter high hurdles—with 
ease, ran an excellent leg for the winning 
U.S. 400-meter relay team, then filled in 
for ailing Sprinter Paul Drayton and 
placed second in the 1roo-meter dash. Big- 
gest surprise of the German meet: Sprint- 
er Frank Budd's defeat in the 200 meters 
by Germany’s Manfred Germar. 

At week's end, exhausted by the gruel- 
ing pace, the U.S. team flew off to London 
and its third international competition in 
six days, Still ahead: Poland. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Cecile Dionne Langlois, 27, 
prettiest and sprightliest of the four sur- 
viving Dionne quints, and Philippe Lang- 
lois, 30. television technician turned pro- 
vincial civil servant: twin boys. their third 
and fourth. in the first multiple birth in 
six Dionne-daughter confinements; in 
Quebec City. 





Marriage Revealed. David Patrick 
Rusk. 20. University of California eco- 
nomics senior and eldest of the U.S. Secre- 
tary of State's three children; and Delcia 
Bence Spinosa, 20, dark-haired daughter 
of a wealthy Argentine rancher-physician 
and a 1957-58 exchange-student classmate 
of Rusk’s at Scarsdale (N.Y.) High; in a 
civil ceremony July 12 in Buenos Aires, 
to be followed by Roman Catholic rites 
there on Aug. 24. 


Died. Maria Luisa de Arana Duke, 39. 
Madrid-bred descendant of Spanish no- 
bility, third wife of State Department 
Protocol Chief (and tobacco heir) Angier 
Biddle Duke. graceful giver of benetit 
parties in Washington and New York. | 
star campaigner for John Kennedy in 
Spanish-speaking East Harlem; in the | 
crash of a single-engined taxi plane; near 
New York City’s La Guardia Airport; as 
she was returning to her Southampton 
summer home. shortly after helping her 
husband say goodbye to visiting Pakistani 
President Ayub Khan at Idlewild. 


Died. Tyrus Raymond Cobb, 74, base- 
ball’s unmatched immortal; of cancer; in 
Atlanta (see Sport). 

Died. Herbert Claiborne Pell, 77, pince- 
nezed bibliophile descendant of Louisi- 
ana’s first state Governor and father of | 
Rhode Island's Junior Senator Claiborne 





Pell, a onetime Congressman himself 
(igitg-21) and New York State Demo- 
cratic Committee chairman (1921-26). 


who was tapped by his Harvard con- 
temporary, Franklin Roosevelt, for two 
diplomatic posts (minister to Portugal 
then Hungary) and as U.S. member of 
the U.N. Commission for the Investiga- 
tion of War Crimes; on a Munich street 
while escorting his grandson on a grand 
tour. In 1945. after urging the indictment 
of the entire Nazi Gestapo. Pell proved 
more vengeance-driven than the nation, 
lost the U.N. commission post when Con- 
gress neglected to appropriate his salary. 
Died. George Criticos. 77, Greek-born 
friend of royalty and porter to the famous 
for more than 45 years at London's Ritz 
Hotel, who in Ig32 chaperoned the then 
21-year-old Aly Khan on a three-month 
American junket, and later moonlighted 
as his bet runner, placing more than $700.- 
ooo on the horses during the prince's last 
27 years: of heart attack; in London. 
Criticized Criticos in his autobiography: 
“Millionaires are not usually very happy 
people, I have found. They're too full of 
worries about their wealth and health.” | 


| ship, 


“1 read SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
every week... 





it’s Hf kind of | 


magazine’ 


Benjamin E. (Ted) Bensinger 
President, Brunswick Corporation 


Typical of the ‘‘new face of leader- 
"' Ted Bensinger brings to 
business and sport the same degree 
of involvement. Since his assump- 
tion of the Brunswick helm, sales 
have increased over 10 times, stock 
value over 15 times. An innovator in 
management, he takes his high-ech- 
elon executives (average age 43) to 
remote resorts for brain sessions 
and ‘‘war games.” 

As dynamic in sports as in busi- 
ness, he has golfed with Snead, shot 
with Hemingway, run before the 
Pamplona bulls, bowled 286. He 
fishes, swims, plays tennis. And he 
reads Sports ILLUSTRATED. 

The magazine is rather like the 
man. In six years advertising reve- 
nue has increased five times, circu- 
lation doubled. Its market statistics 
sketch a readership profile both suc- 
cessful and young. Median income 
of the Sports ILLusTRATED household 
head is $10,835, more than twice 
the national median. Nearly one in 5 
are partners, presidents or owners 
of their companies—men and women 
of importance, vigor, dimension. 
Circulation now 950,000 weekly. 
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How The FIRST helped open 
our “eyes in the sky” 


Electronics had created wonders during World 
War II, but not everyone could foresee the even 
greater miracles ahead. In fact, one of the 
pioneers in the field, a small producer of radar 
equipment, found itself without the backing 
necessary for expansion shortly after the war. 
Luckily, they approached the men of Division C 
at The First National Bank of Chicago, bankers 
who specialize in electrical and radio products. 
Here they received the encouragement to expand 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe, Clark and Madison Streets + Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMOCR FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


with this fantastic industry and within a few years 
they became one of its leaders. 

Division C is only one of ten Commercial Divi- 
sions still trail-blazing the world of finance. Each 
Division serves one group of industries exclusive- 
ly, constantly studying and interpreting trends. 

For this reason, businessmen who want spe- 
cialized banking service turn to The First 
National Bank of Chicago—for almost a century 
a prime force in banking to American industry. 
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AUTOS 
Detroit Looks Outward 


In the five decades since Henry Ford 
put the nation on wheels with his Model 
T. Detroit's automakers have worked on 
the assumption that their domestic mar- 
ket would continue to grow healthily. 
Now a subtle but profotnd change of 
thinking is taking place. No auto execu- 
tive goes so far as to say that the domes- 
tic car market has reached a plateau, but 
most of them agree that dramatic sales 


chee med 


in millions of units sold 


° 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
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jumps in the future will come less in the 
U.S. than in foreign markets. 

There are already 61 million cars on 
U.S. roads—more than one for each fam- 
ily. The old dream of two cars in ev- 
ery garage has become a reality for 18% 
of U.S. car-owning families. And, as oth- 
er things—TV sets, dishwashers—gleam 
brightly in the consumers’ eyes, Detroit's 
economists predict that new-car sales for 
the next few years will grow about 2.8 
annually, not much more than the expect- 
ed population growth of 1.86 

Big Shifts in Europe. Foreign markets. 
of course, have a lot of catching up to do. 
Western Europe's middle class is broaden- 
ing, and its working class, though still 
woefully underpaid by U.S. standards, is 
rapidly working up to the point where, 
as General Motors Chairman Frederic G. 
Donner says. “the bicycle rack is being 
replaced by the parking lot.” 

In the past decade, while the num- 
ber of cars on U.S. roads increased by 
43°, Western European car registrations 
jumped by 280%, from 6,000,c0e0 to 23 
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million. The market has just begun to be 
tapped. There is one car f@r every three 
Americans, but only one for every 13 
Europeans. Continental economists fore- 
cast that there will be one car for every 
six or eight Europeans by which 
means a market, with replacements, for 
some 35 million new cars. 

Detroit's new drive is to get a bigger 
share of that market—as well as the 
smaller. fast-expanding markets in Aus- 
tralia, Asia and Africa. U.S. automakers 
realize that their U.S.-made cars are gen- 
erally too big. costly and thirsty for coun- 
tries where import duties. taxes and gaso- 
line prices are sky-high. Last year. in the 
world’s increasing markets, the U.S. ex- 
ported only 117,c00 cars, little more than 
half the 1955 total. Detroit has come to 
believe that the best way to compete 
abroad is to build foreign cars, with for- 
eign workers. in foreign plants. Says 
Henry Ford II, president of Ford Motor 
Co.: “If we want to share in those mar- 
kets. we are going to have to do so from 
the inside—from their inside.” 

Into the Common Market. Ford and 
General Motors are leading the inside 
drive. Items: 

@ In Britain, Ford's fast-rising subsidi- 
ary, Ford Motor Co. Ltd., has become 
the No. 2 car seller, after British Mo- 
tor Corp. (which makes Morris, Austin, 
M.G.). G.M.’s Vauxhall Motors Ltd. is 
No. 3. From their British bases, both sell 
widely within the Commonwealth. 

@ In West Germany, G.M.’s Opel and 


1970 


Ford's Taunus are outpaced only by 
Volkswagen, which, however. is far out 
front. The two subsidiaries now have the 


entire six-nation European Common Mar- 
ket open to them. 

@ In Australia, G.M.-Holden’s Ltd. com- 
mands 48% of the continent's car sales, 
while Ford's subsidiary pushed its share 
after introducing the 
compact Falcon—with 94° Australian- 
built parts. From Australia, Ford and 
G.M. export throughout Southeast Asia. 

Ford's overseas profits have risen from 
$19 million to $72 million in the past 
decade and now account for 17% of its 
total earnings. Ford's direction. in fact, 
is to become more of an international 
than a domestic producer, steadily inte- 
grating its global facilities. As a first step, 
it recently—in the face of considerable 
criticism—acquired virtually all the stock 
of its partially owned subsidiaries in Brit- 
ain. G.M.’s foreign profits have increased 
steadily and last year brought in $134 
million, or 14% of its total net Aiming 
for more, both companies have launched 
record expansion programs ee: Ford 
$220 million this year, G.M. $500 million 
this year and next. 

Other U.S. companies are striving to 
catch up either by opening their own 
plants overseas, buying into established 
foreign automakers, or licensing foreign 
companies to assemble U.S. cars. Chrys- 
ler has begun assembling its Valiant com- 
pact in Australia, plans to do so in Argen- 
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tina; it has also bought 25° of France’s 
Simca auto works and assembles and sells 
Simcas in Europe and Australia. Ameri- 
can Motors Corp. has licensed 21 foreign 
producers to turn out its compact Ram- 
blers. Studebaker-Packard cars are being 
assembled in South America, South Afri- 

Belgium, Israel and Australia—in its 
own plants and those of licensees. 

Parts & Jobs. By respecting local cus- 
toms and hiring local talent, U.S. auto- 
makers thus far have managed to avoid 
incurring nationalistic resentment in most 
countries. Australia and several others 
openly court Detroit's automakers for the 
jobs and tax revenues that they bring. 

Foreign carmakers obviously do not 
relish the new U.S. competition—espe- 
cially in Western Europe, where 109 au- 
tomakers already vie for the business. 
France’s Pierre Dreyfuss, president of 
state-owned Renault, pleaded with De- 
troit not to make a bug-sized car for 
Europe in direct competition with Re- 
nault, Volkswagen and Italy's gnatty Fiat. 
Henry Ford called Dreyfuss’ plea “dis- 
graceful,” and is going ahead with plans 
for a Volkswagen-sized Ford, now dubbed 
the Cardinal. 

Detroit insiders expect that, beginning 
next year, little Cardinals will be hatched 
in Ford's West German plant, and that 
some of them will be shipped in pieces 
for reassembly in other countries, includ- 
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ing the U.S. The United Auto Workers, 
complaining about the export of U.S. jobs, 
worries about the Cardinal and fears that 
other U.S. automakers will make similar 
moves outward, As anyone can see. the 
day may not be far off when U.S. auto 
companies will produce parts for all their 
cars at whichever of their plants can turn 
them out most economically. 


TAXES 
Victory for Dillon 


Berlin may yet compel the President 
to call for higher taxes. but last week the 
powerful House Ways & Means Commit- 
tee went along with the Administration's 
tax incentives to spur business expansion 
and modernization. The committee voted 
in favor of a plan to give every business- 
man a tax credit equal to 8% of the 
amount that he invests in new equipment, 
This was an unexpected victory for Treas- 
ury Secretary Douglas Dillon, though he 
actually wanted more—a credit of 15% of 
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PERSONAL FILE 


¢ Blunt-spoken Donald J. Russell, 61, president of the Southern 
Pacific railroad, geared last week for battle. Testifying before an 
Interstate Commerce Commission hearing in San Francisco about 
the fight between the Southern Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe for control of the small but strategic Western Pacific 
Railroad, Don Russell argued that S.P. control of the Western 
would eliminate “wasteful duplication of facilities.” Russell, head 
of the railroad with the biggest profits in the U.S. (1960 earnings: 
$65.400,000), is an ardent champion of mergers of competing 
‘side-by-side” railroads. But the rival Santa Fe. whose tracks tie 
to Western's, contends that “side-by-side” mergers create monop- 
olies, advocates instead “end-to-end” mergers. 


@ Shaken by this month's loss of the $12 million Texaco advertis- 
ing account that it has held for 26 years and that brought more 
than 20% of its billings, Manhattan's Cunningham & Walsh agen- 
cy put in a new, young management team. Founder John P. Cun- 
irs to chairman of the executive com- 
gency is soft-spoken, Kansas-born Carl 
W. Nichols Jr., 37. a World War I] Marine combat lieutenant 
who joined C. & W. in 1946 as a market researcher. later super- 
vised the Johns-Manville account. Nichols promptly began an 
austerity program, will drop 10¢/ of the agency's employees. 
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@ Whether the stock market goes up or down, one man who can 
hardly lose—provided the volume of trading stays high—is 
Norman Hirschfield, 51. 
which makes and operates stock market quotation boards. Last 
week Hirschfield had bullish news for his stockholders: first-half 
1961 earnings reached nearly $s00.000. v. a $20,000 deficit in first- 
half 1960. A Wall Street office boy at 14. Hirschfield became vice 


any amount that a businessman spends 
for new equipment above what he spent 
the vear before. 

The 8%. credit would cost the Treasury 
about $1.2 billion yearly in taxes, but 
presumably this would all come back in 
the long run if the scheme successfully 
increases business profits and. with them, 
tax revenues. Furthermore, the Admin- 
istration hopes to make up Sgoo million 
of the cost by plugging loopholes in the 
tax laws. Loophole plugging tentatively 
endorsed by the Ways & Means Commit- 
tee last week: 

QA 163% withholding tax on divi- 
dends and interest payments, which often 
go unreported. Expected new revenue: 
$527 million. 

@ Tougher restrictions on expense- 
account entertainment, obliging business- 
men to prove that their write-offs created 
hard sales instead of simple good will. 
@ Slightly higher taxes on dividends that 
corporations receive from overseas sub- 
sidiaries and investments. 


























new chairman of Teleregister Corp., 


@ A limit. as yet unset, on the amount 
that U.S. citizens who are long-term resi- 
dents overseas may earn without having 
to pay U.S. taxes. 

Ways & Means handed Dillon only one 
major setback. He has long argued for 
power to get after U.S. companies that 
locate subsidiaries in low-tax countries, 
e-g., Liechtenstein, and keep the profits 
abroad to avoid or delay paying U.S. 
taxes. But opposing businessmen argued 
that Dillon would jeopardize legitimate 
business investments abroad. Ways & 
Means agreed, shelved his proposal for 
another year. 





LABOR 
Skirting Unemployment 


To spread the available work when un- 
employment runs high. unions and man- 
agement have tried a number of ideas: 
seven-hour days, four-day weeks, summer 
plant shutdowns, and earlier retirement 
for older workers. Now drug-making 
Parke, Davis & Co. and Local 11-176 of 
the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
Union are trying out another form of 
share-the-work. Some 450 women workers 
at the company’s Detroit plant have vol- 
unteered to take one or two weeks of 
vacation without pay in order to assure 
more work for the others. Though the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0, frowns upon what it calls a 
“share-the-misery program,” both the lo- 
cal union and the company are gratified 
by the early results, So far 24 laid-off 
workers have been recalled to jobs at 
the Parke, Davis plant. and each has 
been promised at least five months of 
steady employment. 


SELLING 
Street of Glitter 


The street is a long line of hole-in-the- 
wall shops. From the sidewalks rises a 
babble, mostly in the English peculiar to 
New York. but also in Russian, German, 
Yiddish, Hungarian, Flemish and Dutch. 
Plainclothesmen unobtrusively roam the 
block, and inside the buildings armed 
guards watch passers-by through bullet- 
proof windows. But for all its crowded 
and wary atmosphere, Manhattan's West 
47th Street is the most sparkling street 
in town because it is the hub of the U.S.'s 
$500 million annual diamond market. 

Through the hands of West 47th 
Street's goo dealers. 200 cutting firms and 
scores of sawyers, brokers and retailers, 
pass So of the polished diamonds pro- 


HIRSCHFIELD 


president of a brokerage house at 20, got friendly with Big In- 
vestor Charles Allen (who holds a dominant interest in Teleregis- 
ter), was made chairman of Allen's ACF-Wrigley food stores be- 
fore taking his new job. Hirschfield now plans to market stock 
boards that will include over-the-counter securities. 











duced in the world each year. The New 
York diamond market centering on a 
single West 47th block serves 99% of the 
nation’s retail jewelers and is the world’s 
largest seller of “sizes.” i.e., diamonds 
of more than r4 carats. 

Shortage of Stones. Last week there 
was a rush of summer activity on West 
47th as European buyers patrolled the 
street in search of fine stones. The newly 
afiluent Europeans are now competing in 
ever-increasing numbers for the better 
diamonds that in the lean years after 
World War I went almost entirely to the 
U.S. market. Their demand, on top of the 


@ For hali a dozen years, Pan American World Airways’ aggressive 
President Juan Terry Trippe, 62, has been hoping to open a direct 
New York-Moscow air route, Last week in Washington, U.S. and 
Russian negotiators sat down again to discuss the subject, and 
Trippe was on hand to advise the U.S. team. Both sides are agreed 
on twice-weekly flights, but the Soviets are demanding “on 
beyond” rights for their Aeroflot line to fly from New York to 
Castro’s Havana—something that the U.S, refuses to grant. 


TRIPPE 
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DEALERS ON MANHATTAN’S WEST 47TH STREET 


Diamonds ami 


slowdown in the flow of new diamonds 
coming from the Congo and South Afri- 
an mines because of racial and political 
upheavals. has driven up prices, e.g.. a 
lawless, two-carat blue diamond that re- 
tailed for about $3,500 on West 47th 
Street only two years ago. can now easily 
command $4.000. Furthermore. the great 
De Beers “Syndicate.” which sells 95% of 
the world’s total rough diamond produc- 
ion, still rations stones to dealers on 
West 47th Street as well as to those 
iround the world. 

Unlike two other famous 
business streets, Madison 
Wall Street, West 47th is 
closed corporation- “except to men with 
relatives in the trade. “A man’s knowledge 
is his livelihood,” explains Dealer David 
Ruff. “You make a decision a minute. and 
it's e sy to make a costly mistake.” Most 
wholesale dealers have small shops, sell 
ata 5° or 7% markup, employ brokers 
who do the actual leg work for a 1% or 
>“; commission. Nearly Sof, of the West 
y7th Street trade is wholesale. but there 
is also a thriving retail business. “There 
are some real bargains here.” says one 
dealer. “But you've got to be in the busi- 
ness to spot them.’ 

Settlement by Handshake. So en- 
trenched are relationships in the trade 
that most transactions are based on simple 
contidence. Deals involving hundreds of 
stones are sealed without a count by a 
handshake and the binding Yiddish 
phrase: Masel und brocha (Good luck and 
blessings) that is used by Jewish and non- 
Jewish dealers alike the world over. 

lo enforce the street's reliance on mu- 
tual trust, however, there is an extraor- 
dinary extralegal judicial main- 
tained by the two diamond clubs that 
function as West 47th Street's stock ex- 
changes or trading centers. Arbitration 
panels meet as needed to settle disputes 
between traders. If a man is found to be 
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d the rough. 
dishonest, he can be expelled from the 
club, cannot use the facilities of any oth- 
er diamond club in the world. Says one 
ond man: “That's the big 
motive a fellow has for behaving himse 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Gaining Faster 


How much did the recession hurt? One 
indicator comes this week in a survey pub- 
lished by Fortune. which compared the 
1960 gains of top U.S. and 
panies, Sales of the too largest overseas 
industrial firms rose by 14.2 and profits 
by 10.7. In sharp contrast, sales of the 
500 leading U.S. industrial firms went up 
3-7%. while profits dropped by 3¢/. The 
largest gains in sales were made by the big 
companies of Japan fave increase 
27-5 ). West Germany (22.5¢; Italy 
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WALL STREET 
Without a Fuss 


\iter a brief pause to regroup following 
last month's victory in the proxy fight 
for control of the many-sided Alleghany 
Corp., the Murchison brothers of Texas 
John, 39, and Clint Jr.. 37—swung into 
iction last 

Predictably the 


week. 
Murchisons (Time 
June 16) sought to rid the Alle- 
ghany empire of any iniluence of their 
defeated rival. Alleghany ex-Chairman 
Allan P. Kirby. First they went to work 
on the biggest Alleghany-controlled com- 
pany. Investors Diversified Services, the 
nation’s largest mutual-fund complex with 
issets Of $3.4 billion. It was Kirby's 
ouster of the Murchisons from the I.D.S. 
board last year that prompted the brothers 
to try to take over Alleghany, Now it 
was the Murchisons’ turn. 

Off the I.D.S. board last week went 
Kirby's two sons, Allan Jr. and Fred, as 
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According to Mark Twain, “It 
is difference of opinion that makes 
hor se races.” 

It makes the stock market, too. 

On an average business day, 
three or four million shares of 
stock are likely to change hands 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
lone. That means that three or 
four million shares are sold by 
people who don’t want to own 
them any more and bought by 
other people who do want to ow n 
them now. Since eventually all 
stocks show either an increase or 
a decrease in price, you might 
think that half of those people are 
necessarily wrong about the stock 
they are buying or selling 

It may seem 
it, but the facts are otherwise. A 


o on the face of 


hare-owner may have other rea- 
sons for wanting to sell besides the 
obvious reason of thinking, rightly 
or wrongly, that his stock has gone 
about as high as it can go. He may 
need the cash. He may have found 
nother investment that he thinks 
He may 
have discovered some tax advan- 


will be better for him 


tage in selling. And so forth. 

Similarly a buyer’s reasons for 
buying may be just as numerous 
and good as the seller’s reasons 
for selling. 

In short, it’s all a matter of 
point of view — rather like the old 
story of the eight-ounce glass con- 
taining four ounces of liquid. Is 
the glass half full or half empty? 
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| WAS GOING 
BROKE ON 
$9,000 A YEAR 


So | Sent $7 to 
The Wall Street Journal 


High prices and taxes were getting me 
down. I had to have more money or re- 
duce my standard of living. 

So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it 
gave me for increasing my income and 
cutting expenses. I got the money I 
needed, Now I'm slowly forging ahead. 
Believe me, reading The Journal every 
day is a wonderful get-ahead plan. 

This experience is typical. The Journal 
is a wonderful aid to salaried men mak- 
ing $7,500 to $25,000. It is valuable to 
the owner of a small business. It can be 
of priceless benefit to young men who 
want to win advancement, 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip 
tion for 3 months for $7, Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
TM 7-28 
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rent annual rate + World-wide savings service for 
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ment policies since 1925 + $40,000,000 reserves 
+ Resources over $650,000,000 + Accounts insured by 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. « Man and 
wife can have up to $30,000 in 3 fully insured $10,000 
accounts (2 individual and 1 joint) « Funda re ad 
by 10th, earn from Ist + We pay air mail both ways 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSN. + 611 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 


FREE FINANCIAL GUIDE: “The California Story” 
contains experts’ ideas on saving money, investing in 
homes, insurance, stocks, Other exciting features! 
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well as ex-Alleghany President Charles 
T. Ireland. Into their places went trusted 
Murchison allies. including the brothers’ 
troubleshooter, Stephen Rooth, and Ed- 
gar T. Rigg, chairman of the Manhattan 
book-publishing firm of Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, a Murchison-controlled enter- 
prise. As president and chief executive 
officer, the Murchisons retained Grady 
Clark, whom they had originally 
tapped for the executive ranks of I.D.S. 
But Clint Jr. moved in as chairman to 
keep a high-level eye on the company. 

Two days later the Murchisons 
tightened their grip on the second largest 
Alleghany holding, the New York Central 
Railroad. Barred by Central bylaws from 
unseating Kirby and his five supporting 
directors without stockholder approval, 
the Murchisons expanded the board to 
include Indianapolis Banker Frank E. 
McKinney, who headed the pro-Murchi- 
son stockholder committee in the Alle- 
ghany fight, and John Murchison, who is 
running Alleghany as president and chief 
executive officer. Explained Brother John: 
“We did what was adequate for the mo- 
ment without making a big fuss—and we 
just got through with one big fuss.” 


PUBLIC POLICY 
The True Cost of Interest 


The siren cries of nothing down, easy 
credit and pay later have made the in- 
stallment plan an essential part of the 
U.S, economy. In the process, consumers 
have run up a steadily rising personal 
debt of $54 billion, much of it in unpaid 
interest. Economists do not find the figure 
unduly alarming, but many of them worry 
that too few consumers realize the true 
cost of credit. 

Last week in Washington U.S. Senator 
Paul Douglas of Illinois, an economist 
himself, opened hearings on his “truth 
in lending” bill. Democrat Douglas argues 
that banks often advertise a 6% annual 
rate on monthly-payment loans, but the 
actual rate is closer to 12% because the 
borrower pays interest on the entire 
amount of the loan, instead of on the 
steadily declining unpaid balance, Low 
monthly rates quoted by small loan com- 
panies and stores, notably those that 
cater to lower income groups, camouflage 


the 
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the fact, says Douglas, that true 
annual interest often ranges from 18% 
to 42%. 


Douglas would require lenders to clear- 
ly label credit merchandise with 1) the 
true annual interest rate in percentage 
terms and 2) the actual consumer cost of 
the credit in dollars. If a $12 dress car- 
ried a $2 credit charge over a twelve- 
month period, the retailer would have to 
state the fact that the interest amounted 
to 17%. Says Douglas: “The consumer 
is his own best credit manager if he has 
been fully and accurately informed about 
the true cost of credit.” 

Old Habits. Douglas’ Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Production and Stabilization 
heard anguished witnesses from the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the American 
| Bankers Association and the American 








SENATOR DouGLas 
Lowdown on high rates. 


Bar Association. They protested that in- 
stallment credit regulation is a matter 
for state and not federal control. A more 
candid objection to the Douglas bill came 
from a subcommittee member. Said Utah 
Republican Wallace F. Bennett, who 
owns a paint and household supply com- 
pany as well as a Ford dealership in Salt 
Lake City: “The truth is that consumers 
have mistakenly been led to believe that 
6% is the fair interest charge for credit. 
A statement of annual rates of 189% will 
be suicidal for retail merchants.” 

Some businessmen who support the 
principle of true interest disclosure dis- 
pute the methods proposed by Douglas. 
Among them is Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Chairman Charles Kellstadt, who argues 
that there is a big difference between 
an installment-plan sale and a flat loan, 
and that interest charges are only a 
“small portion” of the total cost of ex- 
tending credit (which also includes such 
expenses as investigations and salaries for 
credit office staffs). He further contends 
that computing interest charges on an 
annual basis for the popular revolving 
charge accounts would enormously com- 
plicate bookkeeping. This, retailers say, 
would increase the cost of extending 
credit. Kellstadt figures that unscrupu- 
lous merchants could circumvent the bill 
simply by burying most of the cost for 
extending credit in the price of the goods. 

New Support. Last year a similar 
Douglas bill died in committee. But this 
year Douglas has new support—from the 
Kennedy Administration. Under White 
House pressure, the Commerce Depart- 
ment has reversed its stand on the bill, 
somewhat grudgingly favors it. Some op- 
ponents seem willing to support a softer 
bill. One possible compromise that they 
were discussing last week: a bill that 
would require lenders to list either the 
true interest rate or the total credit cost, 
but not both. 
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eS Why not enjoy the complete peace-of-mind of 
driving and riding on the most remarkable tire 
ever built? e The Dual 90 costs more to buy, 
but every mile you drive adds to your apprecia- 
tion of them. The quiet, soft ride. The stability 
on highway curves. The quick stops in traffic. 
The total freedom from punctures. ¢ Once 
a Dual 90 user, always a Dual 90 enthusiast! 
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First Novel 


As the architect of her own literary 
monument, Katherine Anne Porter is the 
most sparing of designers. The graceful, 
towering spire of her reputation, unwaver- 
ing after three decades, rests on three 
volumes containing but 22 long and short 
stories—Flowering Judas (1930), Pale 
Horse, Pale Rider (1939), The Leaning 
Tower (1944). Last week at 71, still 
pretty, witty and as talkative as ever 
(“It’s always been my sin”), Katherine 
Anne Porter announced that she had 
placed the massive capstone of her dis- 
tinguished career: a 160,000-word novel 
her first, scheduled for spring publication 
by Atlantic-Little, Brown. Sighed Author 
Porter: “It feels like the end of a very 
prolonged pregnancy.” 

Though she usually writes at top speed, 
in a sort of typewriter shorthand later 
expanded to a first and practically final 
version, Ship of Fools has been in the 
making for 20 years—“or 30 if I count 
how long I thought about it.” Based on 
a diary she kept on a 1931 voyage 
from Veracruz to Bremerhaven aboard 
a German ship crowded with Teutonic, 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin types, Ship of 
Fools is an oceangoing Grand Hotel, which 
tells in parable form of the slothful, harm- 
less and irresponsible people who made 
possible the rise of fascism. “I took for 
my own this ageless, almost universal 
image of the ship of this world on its 
voyage to eternity,” she said. “I am a 
passenger on that ship.” 

About 18 years ago she wrote the last 
three pages of the book, a nuts-to-soup 
course of creativity she customarily fol- 
lows because “I have to know how it’s 
going to end; beginnings are just like 
pulling straws.” She filled in the rest 
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Only 20 years in labor. 
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in “batches and binges” in Baton Rouge, 
La., Yaddo and Saratoga Springs, N.Y.., 
Reno, Denver, Hollywood, Manhattan, 
Roxbury, Conn., last month finished up 
in a glass-enclosed sun porch that over- 
looks the harbor in Pigeon Cove, Mass. 
by adding 20 words to the final page. 

Along the way, excerpts have appeared 
in at least half a dozen magazines. One 
publisher finally gave up trailing Ship of 
Fools while Atlantic-Little, Brown “has 
received enough outlines and notes to be 
able to finish it themselves.” 

Of the past, says Author Porter, peer- 
ing through the wake of two decades: 
“I've survived but I certainly haven't 
flourished. I think Hemingway beat me 
to it by about twenty paces. Honestly, 
I am so tired.” Tired or not. she still has 
plans for the future. “I would like to write 
about two wonderful old slaves who were 
my grandmother's companions, but some- 
one is always giving a low name to good 
things and I suppose the N.A.A.C.P. would 
say I was glorifying Uncle Tomism.” 


Back to the Cauldron 


INsioe Europe Topvay (376 pp.J— 
John Gunther—Harper ($4.95). 


John Gunther, who still has to go /n- 
side Australia, instead spent last summer 
on hauntingly familiar territory. Hop- 
ping from capital to capital, filleting his 
sources like sole meuniére, he wrung a 
wholly new book from the beat where he 
first made a name with /nside Europe a 
quarter-century ago. In J/nside Europe 
Today he surveys the new faces and al- 
tered conditions of a continent that has 
“immeasurably, fantastically” changed 
since 1936. The most striking change he 
found is one that makes /nside Europe 
Today a less urgently important book 
than its doom-shadowed predecessor. This 
change. in Gunther's view, is today’s near- 
impossibility of all-out war. 

While three “worthy, honest and decent 
little countries” (Lithuania, Estonia, Lat- 
via) have vanished outright from the map 
and seven more have been sealed behind 
the Iron Curtain, Gunther finds that 
Western Europe, by contrast, is a far 
more hopeful place. In most countries, 
“democratic impulses are comfortably on 
the ascendant.” Europe is enjoying an 
unparalleled boom, and the Common 
Market has pushed it closer to economic 
unity in a quarter-century than it had 
moved in the previous 500 years. More 
important, U.S. troops guard the Rhine. 
For if one thing has not changed, says 
Gunther, it is Germany's crucial role as 
“the key to everything.” 

Conversational Canapés. Gunther's 
theory of history (and Gibbon’s) is that 
events are shaped by “accidents of per- 
sonality.” Focusing on each country main- 
ly through its key men, he succeeds best 
with those he knows. He did not inter- 
view Adenauer (though he notes later 
that der Alte “will see almost anybody”) 
and his sketch of “this tenacious old 
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REPORTER GUNTHER 
Only superficially superficial. 


Vic Maerki 


gentleman” seems curiously flimsy. On 
the other hand, he vividly pictures De 
Gaulle—whom he interviewed before the 
return to power—as “gnarled with ego” 
and “positively lunar,” yet possessed of 
a curious humility that prompted him to 
answer, in longhand, some 5,000 letters 
on his handling of the 1960 Algerian crisis. 
Gunther is even more successful with the 
elusive personality of Harold Macmillan, 
a fellow member of London’s Bucks Club, 
who granted him a rare two-hour inter- 
view. In a revealing passage the author 
‘ that the Prime Minister talked 
“about the glow and throb of the England 
that was, the gallantry and peculiar inno- 
cent ardor, valor, of those lost, silken 
quivering days, and how a whole genera- 
tion was cut off, sacrificed, exterminated.” 
From last year's inspection and a stack 
of notebooks on Europe that go back to 
1926, Gunther extracts such conversation- 
al bits of color as the Albanians’ name for 
their country (Shqiperia), Khrushchev’s 
scholastic record (he was illiterate until 
his mid 20s), what Mr. K. and Tito have 
in common with Hungary’s boss, Janos 
Kadar, and Czechoslovakia’s Antonin 
Novotny (all were once locksmiths). His 
sidelights often illuminate the mood of a 
country more effectively than pages of 
analysis. Discussing West Germany's af- 
fluence, Gunther reports slyly that an 
elaborate marble trough in a restaurant 
washroom was for “gentlemen who had 
dined too well to vomit into.” 
Mercedes Taxis. Though he has many 
times “circumnavigated the cauldron,” as 
he describes his swings through Europe, 
Gunther can still be absurdly misled— 
and misleading. The fact that almost ev- 
ery taxi in West Berlin is a Mercedes- 
Benz is presented as a sign of prosperity; 
in fact, as Germany's only diesel-engined 
car, the Mercedes is favored by cab own- 
ers purely for economy. On West Berlin's 
city council, Adenauer’s Christian Demo- 
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crats are not “the opposition.” as Gun- 
ther reports, but in coalition with Willy 
Brandt's Socialists. Benelux currencies are 
no more or less “interchangeable” than 
the rest of Europe’s money. Another irri- 
tation is Gunther's constant trick of pref- 
acing the obvious with the phrase “as 
everybody knows.” or worse, “as is well 
known.” 

As is even better known than many 
of his facts, what Gunther does with un- 
surpassed skill is to compress and _ illu- 
minate the conditions, conflicts and char- 
acters of nations that he has covered 
for more years than any other U.S. news- 
man left on the beat. Pundits may fault 
his tightly packed book as superficial. 
Most other readers will probably agree 
with Critic Harold Nicolson’s verdict on 
the first /nside: “It’s only superficial on 
the surface.” 


Leaves & Leavings 


THe Corresponnence of Watt Wuit- 
man, Votumes | & Il (394 & 387 pp.J— 
Edited by Edwin Haviland Miller—New 
York University Press ($10 each), 


Unlike that of Walt Whitman's captain, 
the fearful task of American scholarship 
will never be done. Sixty-nine years after 
Whitman’s death, a squad of 14 scholars 
is at work on a projected 14-volume edi- 
tion of his collected writings. The first 
two volumes consist of 707 letters hand- 
somely printed and annotated, and ap- 
parently not so much as a postcard to a 
landlady has escaped. It is a curious col- 
lection, not only for the Whitmaniac or 
the addict of Americana. but for all who 
find interest in what a genius talks about 
when he is not being one. 

“America’s Greatest Poet.’ the pub- 
lishers call him without equivocation; 
certainly he was the most American poet. 
From its publication in 1855, Leaves of 
Grass has been acknowledged by convert 
or critic as signaling something new and 
distinctively American. It has been an 
emancipation proclamation for later gen- 
erations of U.S, writers as apparently 
diverse as Thomas Wolfe. Saul Bellow, 
Henry Miller, James Agee and Jack Ker- 
ouac—and for writers anywhere who have 
felt inhibited by form and classic re- 
straint. Whitman tapped a gusher, and no 
one reading the letters can doubt that he 
knew just what he was doing. To a cor- 
respondent he gleefully quoted a derisive 
squib from a critic, which said that he 
had arrived in New York “carrying the 
blue cotton umbrella of the future.” 

Nothing Top-Loftical. Whitman was a 
great, puffing manifesto writer, a dogma- 
list of the “I.” In view of this, it is odd 
that in the most personal of all art forms, 
the private letter, Whitman should be 
rather closemouthed. He disdained “top- 
loftical” correspondence and = “faney 
words,” so that there is a good deal of 
all-too-plain prose about the Washington 
weather, small sums of money, and “good 
grub” at his boardinghouse. The reason 
for his reticence seems to be that when 
the poet's private emotions were most pow- 
erfully involved, convention made him 
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rein in his rhetoric. The plain fact is that 
a great number of the letters written by 
the old buckaroo of the open road. the 
advocate of “the broad masculine man- 
ners of these States.” were nothing more 
or less than love letters to young men. 
The caution he used in this clandestine 
correspondence seems to have carried over 
into his other letters. 

The letters cover his youth as a jour- 
neyman printer in New Orleans with his 
brother Jeff. his tour of duty in Washing- 
ton as clerk in the Treasury and the 
Indian Bureau of the Interior Department 
and his stint as a volunteer male nurse in 
the gruesome military hospitals of the 
Civil War. Leaving his clerk's desk in the 
afternoon, “Loving Old Walt” (as he liked 
to sign himself) checked in at one of the 
huge whitewashed dressing stations near 
the capital. It is easy to raise a coarse 
snigger at the ambiguity of Whitman's 
motives for playing the male nurse among 





Culver Pictures 


Port WHITMAN 
A gait and demeanor of odd simplicity. 


what he called the “huge swarms of dear, 
wounded, sick and dying boys.” Vet, if he 
had not visited them, the child soldiery in 
the wards would, for the most part. have 
been utterly alone with the horrors of 
1860 surgery, infection and anesthesia. 
He liked to “buss” them and hold hands 
after lights out, but to the Ohio farm boys 
lying maimed in the long sheds. a whisk- 
ery buss from the poet who brought can- 
dy and read letters was probably just one 
more puzzling event in a confusing war. 

Whitman knew his own nature. even if 
the boys did not, and he was at pains to 
conceal it from the world. (Later he was 
to boast of eleven illegitimate children. ) 
When peace brought the hospital visits to 
an end, Whitman kept writing to the boys, 
although few answered. One exception was 
Peter Doyle, a veteran who worked as a 
conductor on the Washington-Georgetown 
City Railroad. For all his fond words to 
his “own loving boys” and his pathetic 


promise to make Pete “a correct speller 
& real handsome writer.’ he would get in 
return something like this: “i cant rite 
so good as the car is in motion.” 

Democratic Presence. As the letters 
show. Whitman was nagged by more than 
one man’s fair share of family troubles. 
One brother was feeble-minded, another 
alcoholic. another a syphilitic who died 
insane; a sister was married to an artist 
and blackmailer of whom Walt wrote as 
“a cringing crawling snake’; a sister-in- 
law was a streetwalker; his “loud, tight, 
crafty” carpenter father was no help at 
all. Only his sturdy Dutch mother, for 
all her complaints, parsimony and illiter- 
acy (“Not being boss of your own shanty 
ain't the cheese,” she wrote), gave aid 
and comfort to her genius son. 

Like Robert Frost after him, Whitman 
was first acclaimed in Britain; in the 
native land he celebrated, he was long left 
to push his own barrow. In one letter he 
is found trying to promote a visit to the 
U.S. of the prestigious Alfred Tennyson. 
His letter to the poet is curious on three 
counts. With its evocation of the “seeth- 
ing mass” of America and its “measure- 
less crudity.” it gives a prose version of 
his poetic vision, As such, its effect was 
only to scare off a poetic grandee, and it 
showed a naively crude Marxist notion of 
culture as a “superstructure.” The com- 
bination of “wealthy incentive, no limit 
to food, land, money, work, opportunity. 
smart and industrious citizens” would 
surely some day be followed by “great 
ideas—religion, poets, literature.” Such 
was Whitman's wobbly esthetic, which he 
was to share with the leading citizens of 
Sauk Centre, Minn. 

If Whitman did not think of culture as 
an integral part of life but as a top dress- 
ing, he insisted that his own art was a 
totality in itself. In one of the oddest 
letters ever written by a poet (it is in the 
third person), he sent to an admirer a 
blurb for his work, intended to be passed 
on to his publisher. “Personally,” wrote 
Walt, “the author of Leaves of Grass is 
in no sense whatever the ‘rough,’ ‘ec- 
centric,” ‘vagabond’ or queer person that 
the commentators persist in making him 
. » . always bodily sweet & fresh, dressed 
plainly & cleanly, a gait & demeanor of 
antique simplicity . . . an American Per- 
sonality, & real Democratic Presence, that 
not only the best old Hindu, Greek and 
Roman worthies would at once have re- 
sponded to, but which the most cultured 
European would likewise.” 

He added as key terms that would 
“unlock” Leaves of Grass the words mod- 
ernness, which could stand today, and 
ensemble, a word which today seems to 
belong to the cloak-and-suit trade, but 
which Walt intended to mean “the idea of 
Totality, of the All-successful, final cer- 
tainties of each individual man, as well as 
the world he inhabits.” Many people, to 
their peril, have taken the flatulent old 
Faust at his own measure. Were it not for 
the genius of Leaves of Grass, this sort of 
thing would have been buried mercifully 
for the Napdoodle it is. But then, scholars 
have no mercy. 
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CINEMA _ 

Good children’s films are even rarer 
than good adult films, but suddenly there 
are two: Misty, a properly sentimental 
tale about two Virginia youngsters who 
long to own a wild pony; and The Parent 
Trap, a movie whose plot should make it 
thoroughly emetic—it concerns cute iden- 
tical twins who try to kid their divorced 
parents into remarrying—but which is 
consistently delightful, thanks to _ its 
button-nosed star, Hayley Mills. Also 
recommended: 

Secrets of Women. In Ingmar Bergman's 
first comedy, as in the later films, A Les- 
son in Love and Smiles of a Summer 
Night, the Scandinavian warlock gaily ex- 
amines matrimony and finds it ridiculous. 

The Guns of Navarone. Gregory Peck, 
David Niven and Anthony Quinn shoot it 
up rousingly in this World War II thriller, 
and no one will mind that after the fourth 
or fifth dustup it is obvious that the jaws 
of death have rubber teeth. 

Eve Wants to Sleep (in Polish). The 
Poles, of all people, rediscover a truth 
from U.S. silent-film days: that while the 
police may not be funny, policemen are 
—and the result is a wacky cops-and- 
robbers knockabout. 


| TELEVISIC 


Thurs., July 27 


The Summer Sports Spectacular (CBS, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.).* The country’s best 
cowboys compete—in everything from 
roping to bronco-busting—for $70,000 in 
prize money at the California Rodeo. 

At the Source (CBS, 10-10:30 p.m.). 
United Auto Workers President Walter 
Reuther is interviewed in his office at 
Solidarity House in Detroit. 

Silents Please (ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). 
Yankee Clipper, with William (later Hop- 
along Cassidy) Boyd. 


Sat., July 29 

Baseball Game of the Week (CBS, 
starts at 2:30 p.m.). In New York's 
Yankee Stadium, a team of oldtime Yank- 
ees, including such gone greats as Bill 
Dickey, Allie Reynolds, Charlie Keller, and 
Lefty Gomez, takes on a mixed bag of 
former Brooklyn Dodger and New York 
Giant stars; Pee Wee Reese, Jackie Robin- 
son, Mickey Owen, Ralph Branca, Bill 
ia Frankie Frisch, Bobby Thompson, 
etal, 

ABC’s Wide World of Sports (ABC, 
4:30-7 p.m.). The Japanese all-star base- 
ball game from Nagoya, Japan. 

P.G.A. National Golf Championship 
(CBS, 5:30-6:30 pm.). Played this year 
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at Chicago’s Olympia Fields Country 
Club. 
Sun., July 30 
Look Up and Live (CBS, 10:30-11 


a.m.). “The Protest"—an examination of 
American culture, with Radio Monologuist 
Jean Shepard, 

P.G.A. National Golf Championship 
(CBS, 4:30-6 p.m.). Final day. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). A documentary on missile launch- 
ing and tracking. Repeat. 


* All times E.D.T. 
72 


Tues., Aug. 1 
Focus on America (ABC, 7-7:30 p.m.). 
A cattle roundup on the biggest ranch in 
North America, the 1,000,000-acre Gang 
Ranch near Clinton, B.C. 


| THEATER — 


Straw Hat 

Skowhegan, Me., Lakewood Theater: 
the Lunts’ tour de force O Mistress Mine, 
re-enacted by Jane Wyatt and Tom Hel- 
more. 

Westport, Conn., 
Playhouse: Molly Picon 
Green in A Majority of One. 

Stratford, Conn., American Shake- 
speare Festival; As You Like It, Macbeth, 
and Troilus and Cressida. 

Dennis, Mass., Cape Playhouse: Fu- 
ture Perfect, a new comedy by Whitfield 
Connor, with Martha Scott and Lee Bow- 
m 


Westport Country 
and Martyn 


an. 
Falmouth, Mass., Playhouse: spright- 
ly Celeste Holm in Invitation to a March. 

Warwick, R.L, Musical Theater: John 
(Carousel) Raitt stars in Oklahoma! 

New Hope, Pa., Bucks County Play- 
house: the Association of Producing Art- 
ists, a first-rate traveling repertory group, 
offers two weeks of Sheridan's School for 
Scandal, George M. Cohan’s melodra- 
matic The Tavern, and Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night. The company includes 
George Grizzard, Rosemary Harris and 
Ellis Rabb. 

Philadelphia, Playhouse in the Park: 
Five Finger Exercise, starring Dennis King 
and Signe Hasso. 

East Hampton, N.Y., John Drew Thea- 
ter: the second summer offering of Man- 
hattan’s Phoenix Theater company is Ten- 
nessee Williams’ Summer and Smoke. 

Abingdon, Va., Barter Theater: Drama 
Critic Ward Morehouse impersonates the 
late Drama Critic Alexander Woollcott in 
the Kaufman-Hart classic, The Man Who 
Came to Dinner. 

Chicago, Il., Drury Lane Theater: Vet- 
eran Charles Coburn stars in You Can't 
Take It with You. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Musicarnival: Lerner 
& Loewe’s Paint Your Wagon, an early 
splash by Broadway's recently sundered 
musical team. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


Household Ghosts, by James Kenna- 
way. An adulterous and neurotic tri- 
angle—young wife, indifferent husband, 
destructive and cynical lover—delineated 
with a superbly controlled mixture of 
humor and sadness, 

immy Riddle, by Ian Brook. “Who 
clipped the lion’s wings?” asked T. S. Eliot. 
In this satirical novel about the decline 
of the British Empire in Africa, a former 
colonial official answers the question with 
a masterful spoof. 

The Making of the President 1960, by 
Theodore H. White. An excellent journal- 
istic re-creation of one of the most 
fascinating campaigns in history. 

The Death of Tragedy, by George 
Steiner. A distinguished critic examines 
the question of why real tragedy seems 
impossible today, and how that condition 
came about. 


The Spanish Civil War, by Hugh 
Thomas. The best, least partisan history 
of the desperate yet highly instructive 
conflict. 

The Faces of Justice, by Sybille Bed- 
ford. A sort of Baedeker of the European 
courtrooms by a novelist (The Legacy) 
and writer of extraordinary insight, who 
shows how, in various countries, man 
treats man in the grip of the law. 

Nobody Knows My Name, by James 
Baldwin. The author, who describes him- 
self as an “ambitious, abnormally in- 
telligent, and hungry black cat” rakes 
his stylish claws over some of his—and 
the white man’s—color problems. 

My Father, Lloyd George, by Richard 
Lloyd George. The son of Britain's World 
War I Prime Minister has succeeded in a 
most difficult biographical task: he has 
written about his father without being a 
bore, a dupe, or a victim of Oe6cdipal 
iconoclasm, 

Essays and Introductions, by William 
Butler Yeats. As a thinker Yeats had his 
crotchets, including a belief in ghosts, 
fairies, and table-rapping, but his holy 
trinity was Ireland, beauty and poetry, and 
no priest ever served his faith better. 

The House on Colosium Street, by 
Shirley Ann Grau. The emotional breakup 
of a young girl beset by a sordid family 
and a squalid love affair is told in the 
author’s effective, soft-focus style. 

Russia and the West Under Lenin and 
Stalin, by George Kennan. A highly in- 
formative chronicling of U.S.-Russian re- 
lations, 1917-45. 

Memed My Hawk, by Yashar Kemal. 
An appealing Turkish first novel tells the 
story of an Anatolian village lad who 
grows up to be a modern Robin Hood. 


Best Sellers 


(¥ previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 


. The Agony and the Ecstasy, 
Stone (1)* 

To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (2) 
Mila 18, Uris (3) 

The Winter of Our Discontent, 
Steinbeck (7) 

The Edge of Sadness, 
O'Connor (4) 

The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (6) 
Tropic of Cancer, Miller (5) 
The Last of the Just, 
Schwarz-Bart (9) 

A Shooting Star, Stegner (8) 
A Journey to Matecumbe, 
Taylor (10) 


NONFICTION 
. The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, Shirer (1) 
A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (2) 
Russia and the West Under Lenin 
and Stalin, Kennan (5) 
The New English Bible (3) 
Ring of Bright Water, 
Maxwell (4) 
The Making of the President 1960, 
White (9) 
My Thirty Years Backstairs at the 
White House, Parks (6) 
Firsthand Report, Adams 
Inside Europe Today, Gunther 
Mirror, Mirror on the Wall, 
Hauser (7) 
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See the “Atomic Energy in Action” Exhibit at the new Union Carbide Building in New York 


Putting the heat on...for more steel 


A jet of pure oxygen enters a steelmaking furnace . . . as it hits the 
surface of the molten metal, the temperature surges upward. In one quarter 
the time it used to take, impurities are burned out and the steel is ready for 
pouring. This dramatic process has revolutionized steelmaking during the last 
few years by getting more steel out of the same furnaces. . . helping steel- 
makers keep down the cost of steel. 


Some steel mills use as much as 24 million cubic feet of oxygen a 
day! That’s why a dependable supply of oxygen is so critical. Union Carbide 
meets the need by building and operating LinpE oxygen plants right on the 


site of the steel mill. The steelmaker then gets a continuous flow of oxygen 
by turning a valve. 


For more than fifty years, Union Carbide has worked with the 
steel industry in developing the techniques and skills required to use oxygen 
in steel production. The people of Union Carbide are constantly searching for 
new materials and better ways of doing things in meeting the steel needs of 


tomorrow. “Linde” is a registered trade mark of Union Carbide Corporation 


Learn about the exciting work 
going on now in gases, carbons, 
chemicals, metals, nuclear en- 
ergy, and plastics. Write for 
“The Exciting Universe of 
Union Carbide’ Booklet S, 
Union Carbide Corporation, 270 
Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. In Canada, Union Carbide 
Canada Limited, Toronto. 
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